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CAA Reviews Aviation in 1945: 
Industry Prepares for Boom 


Civil aviation has entered a period of tremendous expansion, in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment is playing a necessarily important role, T. P. Wright, Administrator of Civil Aero- 
nautics, said in reviewing the year’s developments. 


He reported that the end of the war had unloosed 
great pent-up interest in all phases of civil flying ac- 
tivity, primarily evidenced in the fact that student 
pilot certificates issued during 1945 totaled 70,000, 
compared with 51,000 for 1944, and 30,000 in 1939, 
the last normal pre-war year. 

Manufacturers of personal planes indicated they 
had orders totaling 40,000. Best production of civil 
aircraft in any earlier year was 6,844 for 1941. Even 
during 1945, as a result of release of surplus military 
planes, the number of registered civil aircraft in- 
creased from 22,000 to 30,000. 

Passenger Traffic Increases—<Airlines 
orders for some 500 new transport planes, which 
would more than double the existing fleet. Need for 
the equipment was demonstrated by a rise to 7,700,000 
in the number of passengers carried in domestic 
operations during 1945, from 4,668,000 in 1944, and 
1,876,000 in the pre-war year 1939, Pending receipt 
of new equipment, the airlines handled the increased 
business with surplus Army transports converted to 


placed 


civilian use. 

In its contributions toward resumption and intensifi- 
cation of civil aviation activity, the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration emphasized the development of per 
sonal flying on a mass scale, according to Mr. Wright. 
Assistants for Personal Flying were 
named in the regions and in Washington, and an in- 
dustry advisory committee on non-scheduled flying 
was appointed and met regularly. 

Pilot Examinations Simplified——To simplify the 
process of becoming a private pilot, the CAA au- 
thorized physical examination by any registered doc- 
tor, dropping the previous restriction to designated 
The CAA cooperated with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board in formulating new, condensed re- 


Development 


examiners. 


quirements for the private pilot written examination. 
Detailed knowledge of navigation and meterology no 
longer is called for. The examination is limited to 
air traffic rules and general operation rules. This 
information is compactly presented in Parts 60 and 
43 of the Civil Air Regulations. 

Also aimed at aiding private flying was the CAA 
air-marking program. Communities were stimulated 
and guided in applying uniform methods of mark- 
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from the air. 
Assistance was given to state 


that they can be recognized 

Airport Program 
and local governments and private interests in devel- 
oping plans for airports in line with the CAA na- 
tional goal of doubling the present number of fields 
to a total of 6,300. As the year ended, a conference 
committee was harmonizing differences in bills passed 
by both Houses of Congress authorizing the CAA to 
manage a large Federal-aid airport program. By far 
the largest number of projects under such a_ pro- 
gram, according to CAA plans, will be smaller fields 
for personal flying and local air service. 

Thousands of discharged Army and Navy airmen 
turned to the CAA for guidance in entering civil 
Even before leaving the service, military 
pilots were given CAA certificates at a rate in ex- 
cess of 1,000 a week. To assist in this job of “human 
reconversion,” the CAA cooperated with the Army 
Air Forces in developing refresher courses to qualify 
AAF mechanics for civilian “A & E” certificates. It 
also issued a series of “How To” leaflets on starting 
small airports and flying schools, obtaining pilot or 


ing so 


aviation. 


mechanic certificates, and similar matters of interest 
to veterans. 

The Future of 
(American 
CAA prepared and published a book-length study on 


(See Review, page 2) 


Aviation—-For guidance of an 


interested in the future of aviation, the 


STUDENT PILOT CERTIFICATES ISSUED 
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New Test Method 
Of CAA Increases 
Sate Plane Output 


Streamlined inspection procedures, designed 
to keep greatly increasing numbers of aircraft 
flying safely, have been put into effect at fac- 
tories and airports by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. 

The new procedures provide for appoint- 
ment from the industry of designated manu- 
facturing inspection representatives and desig- 
nated aircraft maintenance inspectors, accord- 
ing to T. P. Wright, Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics. 


How the Plan Works—Owners of private or non- 
scheduled commercial aircraft will be able to comply 
with the requirements for annual inspection, and in- 
spection after major repairs by going to any of the 
designated aircraft} maintenance inspectors. The 
CAA expects to authorize at least 2,000 of these in- 
dustry specialists. 

This contrasts with only 124 aircraft inspectors 
employed by the CAA itself, a number too small to 
give prompt service to today’s 30,000 civil aircraft, 
and obviously inadequate for the more than 100,000 
planes expected by 1950. 

New Procedure Established—In addition to the 
CAA’s Safety Regulation staff, about 150 aircraft 
inspection representatives have been authorized by 
CAA to give annual inspections only. 
zations will be withdrawn, and those qualified for the 
broader responsibilities of designated aircraft mainte- 
certificates of 


These authori- 


nance inspectors will be issued new 
authority. 

The designated manufacturing 
sentatives will be employees of aircraft manufac- 
turers holding CAA production certificates. They 
will be authorized by CAA to issue “NC” airworthi- 
ness certificates, which indicate that the plane com- 
ing off the production line complies with plans and 
specifications previously approved by CAA engineers. 
Every plane sold must carry an airworthiness certifi- 


inspection repre- 


cate. 

Inspection Load Increases-—With only about 50 
factory inspectors employed by the CAA, delegation 
of their authority is an essential step to prevent 

(See Test Method, page 3) 








Punch Card Machines Aid Studies 
Of Flutter and Vibration in Planes 


Studies by Civil Aeronautics Administration scientists of vibration and flutter character- 
istics of high speed airplanes have been materially aided by the use of punch card machines 


in quickly solving intricate mathematical equations. 


hese studies, conducted by the Aircraft Engineer- 


ing Division’s Flutter and Vibration unit, have been 
going on for more than 3 years. The results have 
been very beneficial to the military services and a 


number of contractors constructing military aircraft. 
The methods are now available to all in the aviation 
industry. 

Heavy Planes Pose Problem——With the proposal 
of very large aircraft for both military and civil use, 
it has become apparent that simple calculations may 
not be sufficiently representative of the aircraft to be 
reasonably useful. For simple structures designed 
useful for 
checking the results of static tests, but become less 


for low speeds, such calculations may be 


significant as the size of the airplane increases. 

In the for 
low speed, the flexibilities of the structure are gen- 
treated in a simplified manner. For large 
high speed aircraft, it has become increasingly ap- 


case of simple structures designed 


erally 
parent that the structure must be given a complete 


mathematical representation as a flexible body before 
the results from the calculations are at all significant. 


Better Method Needed—As the mathematical 
representation of the aircraft becomes more compli- 
cated, the method of solution becomes more and 


more involved to the point where conventional means 
will no longer handle the problem. For this reason, 
the CAA has set out to develop a better means for 
solving complicated problems that arise in determin- 
ing the flutter and vibration characteristics of high 
speed aircraft. 

The problem has been to find both the detailed 
mathematical representation of the aircraft, with its 
associated means for solving the complicated equa- 


tions, and the experimental verification of these 
theoretical solutions. 
In the case of involved flutter calculations, it is 


possible to verify the vibration characteristics of the 
airplane at zero airspeed by ground vibration tests 
before continuing to calculate the flutter speed. If 
a good correlation between experiment and theory 
at this point, it is then reasonable to place 
faith in the actual flutter calculations at various 


exists 
some 
airspeeds. 

Where Punch Cards Come In—This sort of cor- 
relation has been accomplished by the use of punched 
card machine calculations of the airplane vibration 
method of matrix iteration 
which CAA has assisted in developing. The matrix 
method of mathemati- 
cally representing the airplane structure as a flexible 
The methods developed so far appear to be 
for determining dynamic for 
These will establishing 
suitable load factors and more accurately determine 


modes solved by a new 


used is simply a systematic 
body. 


practical also loads 


large structures. aid in 
maximum possible loading conditions. 

Most detailed studies of an airplane such as flutter, 
vibration, dynamic loads, and the like, are conducted 
experimentally after the aircraft has 
pleted. This means that if anything serious shows 
up during or before flight tests, the aircraft is greatly 
and not fulfill its original intent. 
Quite a number of military designs have been re- 


been com- 


restricted does 
stricted, for various reasons, which greatly reduced 
their effectiveness because of inadequate means for 
determining the dynamic requirements early enough 
in the design stage. 

The ultimate goal, of course, is to be able to deter- 
mine the dynamic characteristics while the design 
is on the drawing board, without waiting to find the 
shortcomings of a design after it has been completed. 
In fact, with tremendously large designs proposed, 
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it becomes very impractical to build test jigs and 
conduct ground tests before flight is undertaken, so 
some means of insurance becomes necessary to verify 
the airworthiness of the structure. If adequate cal- 
culations could be made, simple flight tests could be 
conducted at safe speeds to verify the structure under 
adverse conditions. 

Better Machines in Prospect—Present calculat- 
ing machines are not adequate to take care of the 
ultimate goal proposed, but new electronic calculat- 
ing machines are being designed that should provide 
a rapid means for making computations. With such 
machines, it should become possible to evaluate design 
changes in the matter of hours or minutes, and there- 
fore keep pace with detailed design and insure a 
satisfactory airplane before construction is ever 
undertaken. 


Review 


(Continued from first page) 


aviation potential titled “Civil Aviation and the Na- 
tional Economy.” This publication brings together 
the salient facts on aviation development to date, 
forecasts growth trends of the next 10 years, and 
sets forth a program of government and industry 
cooperation for achieving the projected increases. 

Continued replenishment of the reservoir of avia- 
tion interest was assured as thousands of elementary 
and high schools established on a permanent peace- 
time basis the aviation courses and materials intro- 
duced during the war. CAA technical guidance was 
furnished through the state school systems, several of 
which set in motion “flight experience” programs, 
under which high school students receive about 4 
hours of instruction in the air. 

Commercial air traffic was fostered by the CAA in 
many In its international phase, CAA techni- 
cians completed the testing of surplus military trans- 
ports for use on overseas hops by civil airlines, and 
conducted numerous “proving runs” to assure safety 
on newly authorized transoceanic routes. 

World Airway Facilities —Working through the 
Provisional International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion, the international aviation body at Montreal, and 
by direct conversations with representatives of foreign 
governments, progress was made toward establishing 
world-wide airways facilities of a uniformly high 
standard. 

Plans were advanced for establishment during the 
current fiscal year of CAA offices in Stockholm, 
Madrid, and San Juan, P. R., and for expansion of 
existing offices at Lima and Rio de Janerio. 


ways. 


Technical advances by CAA aimed at expediting 
domestic and international airline operations included 


a new “approach control” system which permits land- 


ings every 3 minutes in “instrument weather”; agree- 
ment with the airlines to install direction-finding 
equipment at key airports for bad-weather landings 
this winter, pending completion of the very high 
frequency radio ranges and instrument (blind) land- 
ing systems perfected by CAA; and experimentation 
with military radar for civil use. 

Threat to Operations—A threat to air carrier 
operations arose as the armed forces announced plans 
to withdraw support given CAA during the war to 
operate 105 airport traffic control towers. CAA is 
working to avert shutdown of those facilities by 
renewing its request for appropriations to staff air- 
port traffic control towers as a regular part of its 
Federal Airways system. 


Wright's Request For 
Control Tower Funds 


Supported By AMA 


The request of T. P. Wright, Administrator 
of Civil Aeronautics, for Federal funds to con- 
tinue maintenance of air traffic control towers 
at the present level is supported by a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Chicago convention of the 
American Municipal Association. 


Mr. Wright’s appeal for funds was made when 
withdrawal of Army and Navy sponsorship of con- 
trol tower operations became imminent. 

Speaking in support of the resolution, Alfred Mac- 
Donald, director of Wichita’s parks and airports, 
said termination of control tower service at many 
important airports in all sections of the country can 
result “in a dangerous and chaotic condition on these 
airports and on the airways.” 

Withdrawal of Federal control and operation and 
a reversion to the system of control in effect before 
the war would seriously retard national aviation 
progress and make flying, both commercial and pri- 
vate, at the Nation’s greatest airports extremely 
hazardous, MacDonald told delegates to the national 
convention of city officials. 

Mr. MacDonald stated that the system of control 
tower operation in effect before the war at many 
municipal airports was far from satisfactory. “For 
example,” he declared, “the municipal airport with 
its municipal employes in the control tower would 
direct the take-off of an airplane from the airport, 
then the flight of the plane when it left the airport 
would come under Federal control on the airways.” 

Acting on Mr. MacDonald’s recommendation, the 
delegates adopted a resolution which will be referred 
to the appropriate authorities, urging that the air- 
port control towers be retained under CAA control. 
The resolution reads in part: 

“Whereas, it is the opinion of the 
Municipal Association that uniformity of 
through a single agency on a nationwide basis of 
all aircraft operating on the established airways is 
essential to the safety and convenience and facility 
of all phases of air transportation, public or private, 


American 
control 


and 

“Whereas, the withdrawal of such support will re- 
sult in the burden of the cost of the operation of such 
control towers being transferred to municipalities 
which are unable to finance them which will result 
in the closing of many with grave consequences of 
hazard and chaos on the Nation’s airways and air- 
ports unless funds are provided by Congress to meet 
the expense of such continued operation, . . . 

“Be it resolved that the American Municipal As- 
sociation does hereby endorse and urge the con- 
tinuation of the Federal Program of airport control 
tower operation as heretofore staffed and as now 
conducted by the Federal Government and recom- 
mends to Congress the continuation and further ex- 
pansion of this program.” , 


Seeks Alaska Certificate 


Application for a certificate for non-scheduled air 
transportation of passengers and property within a 
radius of 150 miles of Palmer, Alaska, has been filed 
with the Civil Aeronautics Board by Gillman Ambrose 
Lindsey. The application also seeks authorization 
for charter trips all over Alaska. 


Pan Am Change 


John C. Leslie, recently elected vice president of 
Pan American Airways, will be succeeded as man- 
ager of the Atlantic Division by Robert L. Cum- 
mings, Jr. 
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CAA In Readiness for 


Surplus Airport Plan; 
700 Fields Involved 


Airport field men of the Civil Aeronautics 
\dministration have been alerted to prepare 
for a heavy new workload in connection with 
the disposition of some 700 war surplus air- 
ports. 

The disposal program is aimed at encourag- 
ing the development of civil aviation and pro- 
viding for the national defense. 


While the Reconstruction Finance Corporation will 
be the actual disposal agency, the CAA will investi- 
gate and make recommendations on each property. 

Will Classify for Civil Needs—The CAA report 
will indicate what portion of the property should be 
classified for airport use, in light of the civil aviation 
needs of the community and its ability to undertake 
maintenance obligations. In this will 
mean that only a part of a large military airport 
will be turned over to a local government. In others, 
the CAA may report that a field does not fit into its 
“National Airport Plan,” and should be sold for 
non-aviation uses. 

The CAA will recommend to whom a grant should 
For example, says the Surplus Property 
(dministration in a statement on CAA functions in 
the program, “a very large airport might be too great 
a responsibility for a city to assume but might be 
transferred to a state government to advantage. Or, 
in the case of an airport lying between several cities, 
some particular one might be named for good rea- 


sons, 


some 


cases, 


be made. 


Where airports have been leased by the government 
with an agreement to restore the premises before 
their return, the CAA will indicate the extent of 
restoration required. 

Interim Permits—The CAA also will recommend 
issuance of interim permits for operation of airports 
pending final transfer of title. 

Recommendations of the CAA will be reviewed by 
a Surplus Airport Disposal Committee composed of 
representatives of the Secretary of War, Secretary of 
Navy, the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, the 
RFC, and the Surplus Property Administrator. 

Airport disposal will be carried out under the terms 
of Surplus Property Administration Regulation 16, 
which includes a provision that Federal agencies shall 
be accorded first priority, and state and local govern- 
ments second priority. Transfer to these agencies 
may be made without cash payment provided they 
accept specified conditions as to maintenance or other 
matters. Other sales shall be made at fair value, 
which is described as “the maximum price which a 
well-informed buyer . . . would be warranted in pay- 
ing if he were acquiring the property for long-term 
investment.” 

The regulation also states that any agency acquir- 
ing a surplus airport may transfer it again only with 
the approval of the CAA. 

The procedure for surplus airport disposal was 
prepared with the assistance of George Borsari, lent 
by the CAA Office of Airports to SPA for the purpose. 


All-Cargo Airline Formed 


An all-cargo airline set up to operate on a non- 
scheduled bagis to any airport in the United States is 
announced by the Air Cargo Transport Corporation. 
The line operates a fleet of twin-engined transports 
of special design. The company will make deliveries 
on a time schedule set forth in an agreement between 
shipper and airline. 
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Becomes Museum Piece 











The roadable autogiro, developed by the Pitcairn 
Autogiro Company 10 years ago, has taken its last 


trip. It will spend the rest of its existence in the 
Smithsonian Institution after final check-over by the 
CAA. 

This particular model was developed in 1935 
through the “Vidal Plan” to instigate the manufac- 
ture of an inexpensive, useful, family-type aircraft. 
It was originally flown to Washington by Jim Ray, 
famous rotor-wing test pilot, landed in the middle of 
the city and driven through the streets to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce building. Ten years later, there 
is no known aircraft which can duplicate this demon- 
stration of utility. 

Used for experimental test work by Ray at South- 
west Airways at Phoenix, Ariz., for several years, the 
*giro was recently shipped back to Washington at 
the of the Smithsonian. It was uncrated, 
assembled, and driven through street traffic for a 
distance of more than 8 miles. At the controls was 
John H. Geisse, now head of CAA Personal Flying 
Development, who has long been an advocate of 
roadability of aircraft, and who drove and flew this 
plane 10 years ago. 


request 


Test Method 
(Continued from first page) 


bottlenecks in the big civilian aircraft production 
now under way. Plants with 
adequacy by a CAA inspector before the war are 
getting back into production at rates as much as 
six times the pre-war level. Entry of many new 
producers into the field also has put a heavy load on 
CAA personnel. 

CAA factory inspectors will advise the designated 
representatives and spot-check their work to assure 
maintenance of safety standards, devoting more of 
their own time to inspection at smaller plants which 
have not obtained CAA production certificates. The 
CAA production certificate itself, which indicates 
that facilities, materials, and quality control methods 
are satisfactory, will be issued hereafter only upon 
submission of a detailed written report by the fac- 
tory management showing how it meets CAA re- 
quirements. Present holders of production certifi- 
cates also will be required to present such a report 
before any of their employes can be designated by 
the CAA as a manufacturing inspection representa- 
tive. 

Industry Approves—Aircraft manufacturers con- 
sulted about the new plan are enthusiastic. In many 
cases, their factories are working 7 days a week, 
with customers waiting to fly away the finished 
product. Having one or more designated repre- 
sentatives of CAA on their staff, it will be possible 
to complete the necessary paper work at any time 
of day or night, without waiting for a CAA inspec- 
tor who may be busy at a plant miles away. 
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F 
‘Student Pilot Guide’ 
Prepares Candidates 


For Private License 


Means of understanding the more important 
regulations governing flight are afforded the 
student pilot by the “Student Pilot Guide”, 
available from the Office of Aviation Informa- 
tion, Civil Aeronautics Administration. 


In addition, the “Guide” points out safe practices 
which have resulted from long experience. 

Privileges Outlined—The privileges of the student 
pilot, together with restrictions necessary for his 
safety and that of other pilots, are outlined. 

“Safety in flight depends primarily upon the train- 
ing, ability, and judgment of those who fly,” the 
Guide declares. “For your own safety and the safety 
of others it is necessary that the student pilot ob- 
serve certain restrictions until he has gained sufh- 
cient skill, experience, and knowledge to receive a 
private pilot certificate.” 

Must Demonstrate Efficiency—The student pilot 
certificate provides for the increasing of privileges 
as increased proficiency is demonstrated. 

The Guide was prepared by the Examination Sec- 
tion of the Airmen Service, Office of Safety Regula- 
tion, CAA. 

The following text appears 
“Privileges and Restrictions”: 

Solo—Before you fly solo you must have your cer- 
tificate endorsed by a certificated flight instructor 
who considers you competent to exercise the privi- 
lege of solo flight. Your flights must then be con- 
fined to the immediate vicinity of your local airport 
until you have been approved for cross-country 
flight. 

Cross-country 


under the heading 


To obtain approval for cross-coun- 
try flight you are required to: 

1. Have at least 10 hours of solo flight time (time 
during which you are the only occupant of the air- 
craft while in flight). 

2. Pass a written test on regulations governing air 
traffic and operation of aircraft (administered by 
your flight instructor). 

3. Secure an endorsement on your pilot certificate 
from a certificated flight instructor who considers 
you competent to fly cross-country. 

Passenger-carrying—You are not permitted to pilot 
an aircraft carrying any person except a private, com 
mercial, or airline transport pilot. 

Kind of Aircraft—You are not permitted to pilot 
in solo flight any aircraft except the type, class, and 
model which has been endorsed upon your certificate. 

Recent Experience—If you do not pilot an aircraft 
within a 90-day period you must pass a flight-check 
with a certificated flight instructor before flying solo. 

Log Book—You will need to maintain a pilot log 
book in order to verify your hours of solo flight before 
cross-country, and your hours of solo, dual, and cross- 
country flight required for a private pilot certificate. 

The Guide is for free distribution either by personal 
request or by mail. Requests should be made to the 
Office of Aviation Information, Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, Washington 25, D. C. It will also be 
distributed by CAA field inspectors with whom can- 
didates must register as applicants for student pilot 
certificates. 


War Material Scrapped 


About 28 million dollars worth of Super Fortress 
materials have been scrapped by a board representing 
Seattle labor, industry, and government. Most of the 
material involved is said to be metal which will be 
melted down and returned to alloy stocks. 
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Four Million for National Airport 
Given Approval by House Committee 


Construction of four new hangars, an addition to the terminal building and heating plant 
at the Washington National Airport, and acquisition of a right-of-way for a new overpass to 


route 

The report recommended the appropriation of 
$3,900.000 for this construction, which is part of a 
$16,000,000 expansion program for the airport being 


Aeronautics Administration. 
Cost—All space in the pro- 
contracted for by the air- 
hangars will be 
10 years by 


considered by the Civil 


Rents Will Amortize 


posed hangars has been 


lines and the cost for building these 


amortized over a period of rental on a 


square foot basis. 


\irport Administrator, indicated 
request approximately $3,000,000 for a 
building for the airlines. This build- 
ing, which will contain approximately 250,000 square 
feet, various 
lines Budget 
already 
Central 


Hervey F. Law, 
he soon will 


general office 


rented in advance by 
submitted to the 
has 


will actually be 
before the 
Half of this proposed space 
Pennsylvania 


item is 
Bureau. 
been contracted for by the 
\irlines. 

Other Improvements Inecluded—Still other im- 
provements and enlarg facilities at the 
airport are included in ‘the proposed $16,000,000 con- 
struction plan of the CAA, of which the present pro- 


gements of 


gram is a minor part. 

The additional construction projects proposed by 
Administrator 

(n extension to the 
floor for recreation purposes. 

A 150-car to be located north 
the underpass to the hangars. 

A 150-room apartment 
room hotel. 

\ complete 

An exhibition building and 
developments in aircraft 


Law are: 


hangar cafeteria, with a second 


garage, and east of 


combination and transient 
shopping center, 

area where the newest 
accessories, aircraft engines 
and complete small planes can be placed on exhibit. 
U. S. route 1, tying in with the 
end of the airport. 
Mount Vernon high- 


and U. S. 


(n overpass to 
system at the 
This overpass will go over the 
railroad tracks, 
a cloverleaf at 26th street. 
is greatly needed at the airport to replace the inade- 


airport road west 


way, over the enter into 


route 1 by This overpass 
road now connecting with route 1. 

The revenues of the Washington National Airport 
than the and operating 
with the each of the 
above the further 


quate service 


now are more maintenance 


expenses, and completion of 


projects mentioned revenues will be 


increas¢ d. 


Maj. Warlick Appointed 
CAA Regional Counsellor 
Warlick has been appointed Re- 


Civil Adminis- 
Administrator. 


Major John F. 
gional Counsellor for the 
tration by T. P. Wright, 


\eronautics 


Major Warlick, recently discharged from the Air 
Rescue Division of the Army Air Forces, will act 
as liaison between A. S. Koch, Assistant Administra- 


tor for Field Operations, and the regional offices. 


He was born in Pickens County, Ga., in 1906, and 
graduated from the University of Tennessee in 1928, 
following which he was associated with the Spartan 
Aircraft Co. for one year before joining the Aero- 


nautics Branch of the Commerce Department as a 


Junior Aeronautical Engineer. 
\fter serving in the field for this agency, which 
later became the CAA, Major Warlick:in 1939 was 


Director of 
was granted 


Assistant to the 
1942, 


appointed Technical 
Safety Regulation, and in October, 


leave to join the Army Air Forces. 


have been approved by the Deficiency Committee of the House of Representatives. 


Army and Navy Planes 
To Replace Old Craft 


Replacement of Civil Aeronautics Administration 
obsolete planes with 231 surplus Army and Navy 
craft is announced by T. P. Wright, Administrator. 

The planes were allocated by the airplane division 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation in lieu of 
a Congressional appropriation to purchase new equip- 
ment. Old CAA planes will be turned over to the 
RFC for liquidation as surplus property, or, if beyond 
repair, torn down for salvage. 

The planes will be issued to increase the efficiency 
of field operations and to aid the training of CAA 
flight inspectors at the Standardization Center in 
Houston. Two C-54s, the military model of the 
DC-4, will go to the Standardization Center to famil- 
inspectors with four-engine transport 
planes now being used by U. S. airlines for overseas 


will be 


iarize these 
operations, 

Seven D¢ 
Three of 
freighting in 
tion Center: 


-3s will also become the property of CAA. 
these will be used for routine work and 
Alaska; two will go to the Standardiza- 
one to the CAA experimental station at 
Indianapolis; and the other to Washington. 

One hundred eight Vultee BT-13As will be used by 
inspectors and other field men for transportation be- 
tween airports, and other routine work. Ap- 
proximately the number of Beechcrafts, both 
bi-motored and single-engine, will be used in check- 
ing radio ranges, testing communications, and trans- 
porting officials wherever necessary on official busi- 


testing, 
same 


ness, 

\ few of the Army planes already have been deliv- 
ered to the CAA. Others will be delivered as soon as 
available. 


PCA Passenger Capacity 
To Be Tripled, Says Monro 


capacity of Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines is to be tripled, Bedell Monro, 
president, has announced. The PCA present capacity 
is 2,500 passengers daily, but with the addition of the 
recently acquired fleet of four-engined planes it will 
to handle 8,000, Mr. Monro said. 

members of the Pittsburgh Advertising 
Club that PCA would have the first of its 50-passen- 
ger skygiants in service before the end of December 
and that the full fleet of these bigger and faster planes 
would be speeding passengers to their destinations 
at four-miles-a-minute before spring of 1946. 

“The 56-passenger planes which are nearly ready 
for daily service will not only materially cut flying 
time between principal cities but the vastly increased 
capacity of these planes will substantially ease the 
mounting demand for airplane space,” Mr. Monro 


The passenger carrying 


be possible 


He told 


declared. 


Private Planes Get Landing Permit 
Privately owned airplanes in non-commercial opera- 
tions are now permitted to land at Pearls Airport in 


Grenada, and Virgie Airport in St. Lucia, British 
West Indies, if quarantine regulations are observed 


and a nominal landing fee is paid. Advance notice 


of intention to land should be given. 
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Q—What is the necessary runway length to accom- 
modate the take-off of a C-54E—DC (DC type) and 
the distance required for a landing flight of the same 
kind of a plane? C.T. 

A—For the take-off, the runway length required to 
accommodate the flight path when the distance re- 
quired to come to a stop after engine failure is equal 
to the distance necessary to climb to 50 feet after 
the same engine failure at take-off weight of 68,000 
pounds on a level, hard-surfaced runway at sea level 
with no wind, is 5,100 feet. The distance required 
to land and come to a complete stop from a height 
of 50 feet at a landing weight of 58,200 pounds on a 
level, hard-surfaced runway at sea level with no wind 
is 4,520 feet. Note—The distance given is equal to 
the actual landing distance divided by an operating 
factor of 0.6. 

Q—Are there figures available 
of property expected to be declared surplus by the 
Government? H.T. 

A—-W. Stuart Symington, Surplus Property Ad- 
ministrator, has announced the Government expects 
to declare surplus property valued at $32,258.000,000 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946. The Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, with CAA advice, 
will dispose of airports valued at $1,625,000,000. The 
RFC will also dispose of aircraft. 

Q—How long have gliders remained in the air con- 
tinuously? W.S. 

A—Lt. W. Cocke, Jr. remained aloft 21 hours and 
34 minutes at Honolulu on December 17-18, 1931, in 
a Cocke “Nighthawk.” Kurt Schmidt remained aloft 
36 hours and 35 minutes at Korschenruh, Germany, 
on August 3-4, 1933, in a Gronau “D-Loerzer.” 
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Global Air Routes 
Tested For Safety 


By “Proving” Flights 


the establishment of 
Ad- 


“proving” 


To assure safety in 
world air routes, the Civil Aeronautics 


ministration is) running many 
flights to foreign points, according to James L. 


Kinney, Chief of the Air Carrier Division. 


Proving runs are now under way for the American 
Airlines from LaGuardia Field to London 
by way of Stevensville, or Gander Lake, Newfound- 
land; Santa Maria, one of the Azores Islands; and 
Lisbon. 

No Delays Anticipated—-American has been fly- 
ing this run under contract to the Army Transport 
Command, and the CAA checking should encounter 
no delaying difficulties. In the near future, the same 
CAA men will be running tests on a route for Trans- 
continental and Western Airlines which parallels the 
American Overseas Route. 

Other trans-oceanic routes already proved by CAA 
are the American Pan American’s 
parallel runs from LaGuardia Field or Boston to 
Poole or Hurn Airport, England, by way of Gander 
Lake, Newfoundland, and Shannon Airport, Eire; 
the Pan American from Francisco to 
Honolulu; Seattle to Nome; Natal to Monrovia, and 
several through Central and South America. 

Other Routes to Be Approved Pan-American 
has other Pacific under which 
will require approval in the near future. One is from 
Honolulu to Manila and Hongkong, another from 
Honolulu to Auckland, New Zealand. 

To facilitate proving runs, more than 20 veterans 
of the Air Transport Command and Naval Air Trans- 
port Service, many with years of previous airline 
experience, have been added to the CAA’s staff of air 
carrier inspectors. With the anticipated establish- 
ment of many new overseas and continental routes, 
this staff of inspector technicians will be conducting 
proving runs for many months to come, according 
to Kinney. 

After the airline operator has requested and _ re- 
ceived the approval of a new air route from the Civil 
Aeronautics Board; radio facilities have been installed 
and airports are ready for the contemplated operation, 
the CAA Air Carrier Division begins its investigation 
and conducts the necessary proving runs. 

Why Routes Are Tested—Proving runs are flown 
over the route, and are carried out under simulated 
instrument conditions with CAA technicians on board. 
The purpose of a proving run over a new route, 


Overseas 


Overseas and 


routes San 


routes construction 


or extension to an existing route, is to determine the 
applicant’s ability to conduct such an operation in 
compliance with the Civil Air Regulations and in 
accordance with minimum safety requirements of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

Such determination is predicated upon the ade- 
quacy of facilities provided by the operator, includ- 
ing aircraft, airports, lighting, fueling, ground and 
aircraft radio facilities, and upon the 
of the pilot, dispatcher, maintenance, radio and other 
personnel, 

The CAA inspectors are responsible for testing and 
approving new routes for scheduled air carriers. They 
are interested wholly in safety of operation and their 
inspections cover all phases of the proposed opera- 
tion. Instrument landings are made at each terminal 
and radio facilities thoroughly checked along the line 
of flight. If there is any question about local condi- 
tions at any terminal, CAA airport engineers make a 
survey of terrain or obstructions which might endan- 
ger the lives of future passengers. 

Many Facilities Checked—Other features of the 
new routes which are checked and approved by the 


competency 
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Three CAA Heroes Honored 
CAA 


Sasseen 


heroes, 


and 


Three 
Lorne E. 


Charles R. Marchant, 
Jack R. Bassett, were 
honored in absentia December 21, when T. P. 
Wright, Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, 
accepted in their behalf the British Empire 
medal, Division. The medals 
presented by the Honorable L. B. Pearson, 
Canadian Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to the United States. 

The resolution permitting these men to ac- 
cept wear this foreign 
passed by Congress and was signed by Presi- 
dent Truman, December 12. 

This honor was bestowed by the Government 
of Canada, in the name of King George VI, 
in recognition of their gallant services in rescu- 
members from a crashed and 
burning Royal Canadian Air Force bomber in 
September, 1942. 

For their heroism, Marchant, Sasseen and 
Bassett already have been awarded Carnegie 
Hero Medals and $500 each. 

Marchant is now a CAA chief radio elec- 
trician and Sasseen is a senior general me- 
both stationed at Ketchikan, Alaska. 
Bassett is no longer with the CAA. 


Civilian were 


and decoration was 


ing four crew 


chanic, 











CAA are the maintenance of radio facilities and air- 
craft repair shops. Spare parts must be kept at each 
terminal in sufficient quantities to ensure safe opera- 
tion. Such shops must be manned by highly trained 
and efficient personnel. The airlines are completely 
aware of what is required by CAA, and inspector 
check-up is usually routine in nature. 

The number of runs over each route varies accord- 
ing to the experience of the operator and the pilots. 
In some instances, pilots and airlines have been 
operating certain trans-oceanic runs for the Army. 
Only a routine check by the CAA inspectors is neces- 
sary for approval of such a route by the same air- 
lines. In general, two or more proving runs are re- 
quired before the first passenger flight is announced 
to the public. 


26 Surplus Airplanes Sold 
In Philippines FLC Reports 


Sale of more than half a million dollars worth of 
surplus aircraft is announced by Foreign Liquidation 
Commissioner Thomas B. McCabe at Manila, P. I. 

The sales were as follows: seventeen C-47s to the 
government of the Netherlands East Indies for 
$340,000; five C-47s to the Philippine Air Lines for 
$100,000; and four C-47s to the Far Eastern Air 
Transport for $80,000. 

FEAT is one of the two commercial airlines that 
operated in the Western Pacific before the Japanese 
invasion of the Philippines. During the war FEAT 
lost all of its equipment and the purchase of surplus 
Army 
FEAT has been in operation since November 15, 
1945, making two trips daily to Panay. 

Philippine Air Lines, the other commercial 
expected to be flying regular runs by January 1. 


property is enabling it to resume business. 


line, 


Veteran Assumes PCA Legal Post 


Pennsylvania-Central Airlines announces the ap- 
pointment of Stuart T. McAlister, a former Kansas 
attorney, as legal assistant to the vice-president of 
PCA. MeAlister, a veteran of 3 years in the Naval 
Air Transport Service, and a co-pilot of Admiral 
King’s flag plane, was also first officer aboard planes 
which flew ranking Navy officials to the Yalta and 
Potsdam conferences. 


Flight Tests Waived 
By New CAB Ruling 


Privileges have been extended in obtaining private 
and commercial pilot certificates, formerly available 
.S. Armed Forces, to include 
civilian employes of U.S. ferrying or transport serv- 
ices (ATC, NATS); members of the Armed Forces 
of an ally (RAF, RCAF, ete.) ; or civilian employes 
of the transport or ferrying services of an 
(RAFTC, RCAFTC, ete.), the CAB announces. 

Pilots possessing such experience now may obtain 
a civilian license without taking a flight test which 
was necessary until the new 
effective on December 1, 1945. 

Under the amended regulation (20.560), any pilot 
may obtain a private or commercial license by passing 


only to members of the | 


ally 


amendment became 


a written examination on Parts 43 (General Opera- 
tion Rules), and 60 (Air Traffic Rules), and pre- 
senting “Reliable documentary evidence” 

(a) that he is a member of the armed forces of 
the United States or a civilian employe of the ferry- 
ing or transport services of such forces, or 

(b) that he is a United States citizen and is either 
a member of the armed forces of an ally of the 
United States or a civilian in the ferrying or trans- 


showing: 


port services of such forces, or 

(c) that he has been honorably discharged or re- 
leased from the status specified in (a) or (b) above 
within the 12 calendar months preceding application, 
and 

(d) that he has served in such organization on solo 
flying status as a rated pilot or the equivalent for 
at least six consecutive months after December 8, 
1941, together with a record of his pilot time, will 
be deemed to have met the aeronautical knowledge, 
experience, and skill requirements of the Civil Air 
Regulations for.the issuance of a pilot certificate with 
private or commercial ratings appropriate to his serv- 
ice experience. 


New England Air Routes 
Are Consolidated by CAB 


A consolidation of routes 27, 65 and 70 of North- 
east Airlines has been authorized by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. It will be known as route 27, and 
does not include Canadian operations. These have 
been separated from the domestic operations and will 
be designated as 27-F. 

The Board decision places Northeast in a position 
to provide service from Portland, Bangor, Augusta, 
and points on its route north of Boston directly to 
New York without the necessity of a stop+at Boston 
on all flights. It will also give Hyannis and the other 
points on the “Mayflower” route direct service to 
New York, bypassing Boston. 

The Board stated that there is a substantial move- 
ment of traffic between New York and points north 
of Boston which will benefit by direct service. At 
present this type of service cannot be given because 
the authorizations are contained in two separate cer- 
tificates, necessitating stops at Boston, the terminal 
point of the two routes, on all flights. The more 
direct service between Provincetown, Hyannis, Oak 
Bluffs, and Nantucket and New York, where approxi- 
mately 40 percent of the traffic to the Cape cities 
originates, will according to the Board, make possible 
efficient utilization of equipment over the 
entire route. 


a more 


The Board deferred action on Northeast’s request 
for direct service between certain segments of the 
route until completion of the New England case, now 
pending before the Board and involving service to 
and from these areas. 








Domestic Air Carrier Statistics 
Operations for November 1945 


Prepared from official reports, submitted by the carriers listed to the Civil 
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Revenue Revenue Revenue Express 
O; ‘ miles pussengers passenger earried 
flown carried miles flown tons) 
All American Aviation, Inc., Pittsburgh-Huntington, Jamestown, Williams- 
po larrisburg, Washir Total 133,030 | 3.4 
American Airlines, Inc. Total 1,394,472 127 , 252 | 76,823,996 | 691.0 
Dallas-Los Angel 1.506.729 28,484 27 .269 602 83.0 
New York-Chicag 638,52! 28.248 10. 857.426 | 203.0 
Bos New Yor} 288 . 737 30,010 5,336,995 92.0 
Cleveland-Nashvill 92,420 6.479 1,712,961 31.0 
New York-Ft. We 1.214.771 33.419 20,115,020 173.0 
Washir m-Chica 155,384 6.851 2 im 107 38.0 
Chicago-1 Wort! 302 , 895 11,224 5.563, 981 35.0 
Buffalo- mto 11,172 1,752 126 O87 | 2.0 
El Paso I Worth-Me ( 183,843 3,703 | 3.113.817 | 34.0 
Braniff Airways, Inc. Potal 818,734 | 36,018 | 14,892,589 | 101.1 
Chicago-Dallas 396 977 14.995 7,394,324 | 38.0 
Denver-Brownsville; Amarillo-Oklahoma Cit 388.401 19,556 | 6.861, | 51.9 
Houston-Nuevo Laredo 33,356 | 5.180 | 636 933 | 11.2 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines, Inc. Total 20,977 8,819,198 | 70 9 
Chicago-New Orleans 2 12.238 1.735.048 | 38.8 
Memphis-Housto1 263 . 569 11.154 4.084.150 32.1 
Continental Air Lines, Inc. Total 397 ,695 13,156 5,349,250 il 
Jenver-El Paso-San Antoni 212,299 7.932 2 891 O76 | 7.0 
Pueblo-Tulsa 56, 563 3,064 752,715 | 2.0 
Denver-Kansas City 128 833 3.814 1,705,459 | 2.0 
“a - ~ 7 
Delta Air Corporation Total 952.743 26 oo 9,315,708 | 17.0 
Charleston or Savannah-Ft. Worth 190 285 22” 88 8,179,984 | 31.0 
Atlanta-Cincinnati 62.458 | 3 735 1.135.724 | 16.0 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc. Total | 
Boston-San Antonio or Brownsville | 
Soston-Miami 
Chicago-Jacksonville | 
Atlanta-Miami | 
Washington-St. Louis | 
Essair. Inc., Houston-Amari Total 73,888 1,194 359,293 1.0 
Inland Air Lines, Inc. Total 148,710 5,549 | as 491, 865 3.6 | 
cate dag 115,144 1.551 1,222,445 3.0 
Cheyenne-Hu 33 . 566 998 | 269 420 6 
Mid-Continent Airlines, Inc. Total 369 ,696 17,144 5,307 ,656 21.9 
Minneapolis-Tulsa 235,485 11.640 3.763 ,091 16.2 
Minneapolis-Des Moines, St. Louis or Kansas Cit 134,211 5,504 | 1, 544.565 5.7 
oo Airlines, Inc. Total 377,006 9,217 4,502,982 13.2 
New York-Key West via Miami 250 435 6,092 2,915,263 6.3 
Jacksonville-New Orleans 126,571 4.043 | 1,587,719 6.9 
Northeast Airlines, Inc. Total 222,790 | 18,955 4,059,895 15.6 
Boston-Montreal or Presque Isle and Moncton 84,124 | 5,845 1,349,051 * 
Boston-New York 138 , 666 13,112 2.710 B44 11.5 
Northwest Airlines, Inc Total 1,205,486 31,693 20, 184,365 86.5 
Chicago-Twin Cities-Seattle; Fargo-Winnipeg 914,747 29 516 15, 364. 4 63.6 
Minneapolis-Duluth 11,520 854 9 
Minneapolis-New York 279,219 6,595 4 22.0 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Corp. Fotal 1,111,898 | 68 , 366 s B47 ,227 240.0 
Norfolk-Detroit 558 , 769 $2,477 458,091 119.0 
Detroit-Milwaukee or Chicago 268 ,220 21.897 ‘ 614,721 | 72.0 
Washington Buffalo 30,932 1,894 523 , 299 5.0 
Pittsburgh-Buffalo 17,440 1,383 79.728 | 4.0 
New York-Birmingham 219,212 9 067 3,728,462 38.0 
Norfolk-Knoxvill 17 325 909 242 ,926 2.0 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc. Total 2,918,180 51,517 45,216,638 902.0 
New York-Los Angeles | 1,838,458 38,578 28,900,708 273.0 
Dayton-Chicago 44,148 3,046 736 ,032 | 15.0 
Winslow-San Francisco 240,955 9.349 3,671,435 26.0 
Kansas City-Pittsburgh via Chicago 491.915 12,346 7 336,313 | 124.0 
St. Louis-Detroit via Cincinnati and Dayton 150,911 8,005 2,341, 589 45.0 
Washington-Dayton via Columbus 94,652 1.061 1,354 13.0 
Pittsburgh-Boston 57,141 1,992 | 876 6.0 
t nited Air Lines, Inc. Total 3,770,127 81,324 53,903 ,098 $75.1 
ew York-San Francisco 2,825,566 13, 266 36 756.517 270.2 
Salt Lake City-Seattle 228 , 360 8,888 3.791.820 10.7 
Seattle-San Diego 567 , 862 28,721 10,793,218 73.0 
Seattle- Vancouver 14,102 2,112 268 ,.902 9.9 
Washington-Toledo 61,474 2,891 | 1,149,069 3.2 
Cleveland-Boston 61,553 | 2,115 | 1,045,437 6.9 
Denver-Cheyenne 11,210 | 1,033 98.135 £3 
Western Air Lines, Inc. Total 527,433 | 23,639 9,394,277 7.6 
San Diego-Salt Lake City 291,759 11.703 | 5,005,747 29.3 
Salt Lake City-Great Falls 57 .958 2,867 | 924,017 3.5 
Great Falls-Lethbridge 9,462 601 83 ,370 6 
Los Angeles-San Francisco 168,254 | 9,522 | 3,381,143 14.2 
— = : = —— | ——— — —— - 
Total } | 
Caribbean Atlantic Airlines, Inc., San Juan-Mayaguez and Christiansted | | 
Total 34,814 | 4,201 | 231,982 7.5 
Colonial Airlines, Inc., New York-Montreal Total 147 ,860 | 8,374 2,668,320 8.7 
Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd., Honolulu-Hilo and Port Allen Total | 114,581 15,123 2,126,871 268.4 
| = | | =— : = = 
Grand Total | 
| 





i The total passengers carried for each airline is an unduplicated figure. 
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Domestic Air Carrier Statistics—Continued 
Operations for First 11 Months of 1945 as Compared with Same Period of 1944 

















Revenue passengers carried 




















Revenue miles flown unduplicated Revenue passenger miles flown 
January-November January-November January-November 
Operator 
1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 
All American Aviation, Inc 1.364 1,121,105 0 0 0 0 
American Airlines, Inc 13,569 31,278,397 1.182.031 847 . 969 728 .021 595 519,787 .616 
Braniff Airways, Inc. 7.443 1,849 651 312,636 203 ,243 133 531,623 85,712,817 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines, Inc 1,807 2,616,704 179 , 232 96 095 79 353 , 797 45,242,417 
Continental Air Lines, Inc. 3,522 2,139,004 111.951 60,876 16.769, 163 21,501,193 
Delta Air Corporation 5,377 3,156,358 249 840 149,735 94 ,523 ,532 59 676,551 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 15,550,873 436,791 242.017.8838 
Essair, Inc. 255 3.491 1,060 .O&88 
Inland Air Lines, Inc 1,596 54, 187 20 576 16,950 ,324 5,533,183 
Mid-Continent Airlines, Inc. 3.023 138,683 68,295 39,865,515 19,607 .963 
National Airlines, Inc. 5,350 129.913 103,258 64,670,146 36, 186,345 
Northeast Airlines, Inc. 2.048 157.692 48.493 35,000,154 11,702,284 
Northwest Airlines, Inc. 11.245 301.785 164,919 198,210,062 108 ,783 , 282 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Corp. 10,277 674.449 ‘ 23 174. 804,438 82,505,105 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Ine 29,276 515,112 173,999 , 280 320 005,814 
United Air Lines, Ine 36,449 702,961 548 564.120 $17,531,557 
Western Airlines, Inc. 4.964.034 209, 124 108 ,344 89 241,229 50 736,423 
Total 28 . 582.795 511,801 2,027 . 530,443 
Index (1944 100) 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Caribbean Atlantic Airlines, Ine. 266,645 194,307 30.557 | 17.875 1,842,: 1,241,684 
Colonial Airlines, Ine. 1,570,484 946.162 85.510 | 51,260 26.846, 15,894,016 
Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd. 1,086,818 863.091 143.396 100 , 209 20.469 14,402,308 
Grand Total 130, 586,355 3,681,145 2.059 ,068 ,451 
Index (1944 = 100) 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Revenue passenger 
Express carried (tons) Express ton-miles flown Passenger seat-miles flown load factor (percent) 
January-November January-November January-November January-November 
Operator 
1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 
All American Aviation, Ine. 66.5 67.0 10,342 10,200 0 0 | : 
American Airlines, Inc. 12,430.5 10 329.7 6,412,270 4,810,223 806 ,517 458 576 590.191 90.27 90.15 
Braniff Airways, Inc. 998 . 1 604.1 456 , 555 281,999 149,224,691 94 806 ,002 89.48 $0.41 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines, Inc 802.8 195.7 338 , 891 208 , 246 99 786 364 54,132,789 79.52 83.58 
Continental Air Lines, Inc. 188.5 91.4 85,698 36,898 59 661 066 24.331 ,303 78.39 88.37 
Delta Air Corporation 599 .2 $26.7 220 ,002 156,410 111,894,134 65,513 432 84.48 91.09 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 2,591.3 1,543,340 279, 144.494 86.70 
Essair, Inc...... 2.4 673 2,004 ,426 52.89 
Inland Air Lines, Inc. 9 | 23.8 1,873 23,402,839 | 9,266,001 72.43 70.51 
Mid-Continent Airlines, Ine 2 114.1 31,302 D5: 21 25,228,857 | 75.82 77.72 
National Airlines, Inc. a 182.4 | 63,063 >,046 | 41,310,331 89.74 87.60 
Northeast Airlines, Inc. 1 | 60.4 | 11,948 | | 19,266,692 74.92 60.74 
Northwest Airlines, Inc. 1 1,031.9 555,412 127 .757 . 208 88.68 85.15 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Corp 3.6 2,241.9 426,548 | 99,440,091 82.31 82.97 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Ine. 6 6,131.8 | 4 3,213,640 | 347 ,784,453 | 90.32 92.01 
United Air Lines, Ine 5 4,984.9 * 3,859 362 ; | 434 371,819 94.19 96.12 
Western Air Lines, Inc. 2 104.5 197 ,522 | 101,685,386 | 57,180 ,057 87.76 88.72 
Total | 29 781.6 | 15,410,986 2,256, 122.720 89.87 
Index (1944 = 100) | 100.00 | | 10 | 100.00 100.00 
Caribbean Atlantic Airlines, Inc 21.5 | 92.5 9,802 | 7, 3,714,853 | _—«1, 726,029 | 19.59 71.94 
Colonial Airlines, Ine a 103.2 | 117.6 30,598 36, 32,924,175 | 19,727 .006 81.54 80.57 
Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd. 2,973.2 3,281.9 $51,989 506 , 294 21,817,968 | 15,323,928 | 93.82 93.98 
Grand Total 33 ,273.6 | 15,961,031 2, 292 , 899 .683 89.80 
Index (1944 = 100) 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 100.00 
| | ; , a 
January | February | March April | May June July August September | October November | rotal 
| | 
Passengers carried (unduplicated) 
total revenue and non-revenue:! | 
17 domestic airlines 363 , 276 341 +980) 452,744) 458 924) 920 , 257 557 , 622 599 , 741 642,595 614,765 655,128 
Total airlines — 379 ,954 357 125) 470 654) 476 ,644 537 , 564 583 968 630 , 730 677 ,577 642 961) 683 ,931 
Passenger miles flown (total revenue | | 
and non-revenue): | | | 
17 domestic airlines 288 , 931/190 ,324 ,414}251 , 170, 561/256 , 892, 639 , 158/343 , 928 , 310/329 ,276,¢ 3,526,547 
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1 Preliminary 


Students at Brooklyn College 
Study Airport Terminal Needs 


Evidence that college students are developing inter- 
est in economic phases of air transportation is pro- 
vided by activities at Brooklyn College to determine 
the need for a central terminal in downtown Brooklyn. 

The survey is being made in cooperation with the 
Brooklyn Eagle by the Bureau of Economic Research, 
a student organization composed of those who are 
majoring in economics at Brooklyn College. 

The students are aided in the survey by Dr. W. 

Steiner, Chairman of the Department of Eco- 


H. 


JANUARY 15, 1946 


nomics, and Dr. Otto H. Ehrlich. 


308.947|193 041, 2421254. 553 |0891260 301 


372/289 , 846 , 496/306 , 872 654/331, 
209/293 , 224 .437/311 75 





148/337. 


427 431/350 535, 182\334 774 7: 


Some members 


of the Rureau are assembling economic data con- 


cerning Brooklyn relevant 


to 


the survey. 


Main 


emphasis, however, is being placed on a mail cam- 
paign in which 25,000 questionnaires will be dis- 
tributed to a representative “sample” of the city’s 
population. The mail campaign will be supplemented 
by personal interviews with civic and business leaders. 

Specifically, the survey is planned to determine the 
need and desirability of a terminal which would 
provide bus communication to LaGuardia and Idle- 
wild airports, to all railroad stations in the Greater 
New York area, including Hoboken and Jersey City, 
and to the docks of all steamship companies in New 


York harbor. 


Due to the delay in reporting by some companies, these figures are subject to revision in subsequent publications. 





71359 





199,060 


Domestic Lines’ Earnings Rise 


The 


Civi 


1 Aeronautics 


Board 


announces the 


net 


operating revenue for the first 8 months of this year 
for the 19 domestic air carriers, including All Amer- 
ican Aviation, Inc., Caribbean Atlantic Airlines and 
Hawaiian Airlines, reached a total of $31,099,611, 
which is an increase of $7,981,714 over the same pe- 


riod for last year. 


For the year ending August 31, 


1945, the net operating revenue for all domestic air- 
lines was $44,541,273 as compared with $29,339,234 
for the previous year. 


$11,016,748. 


Express and freight revenues 
showed an increase from $7,640,911 for the year to 
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° . ° . . . 
Airline Orders » Docket 2 ' = tition of the I isville tris imstructes ntrary to the provisions of see. 20.71 of the 
K l nite n the same proceeding. (Nov Oy Regulations. (Nov 0) 

N b242 temy irily exempts Pan American. trom December 1 No. 4246 suspends commercial certificate of Stephen A, Hopkins 
Service | M ! 1. 1946, from the conditions of its certificate for 30 days because he flew an aireraft which had not been given 
would prevent Pan Am from (a) engaging in fo 1 periodic inspection by an appropriately rated mechanic and 
14 | 4 I t . tation between New York. N. Y., and Lisbon, found to be airworthy end a notation to that effect entered by 
, ( : N. ( ae I 1 Gander Newfoundland and Shannon Airport such mechanic in the aircraft log. contrary to the provisions of 

} P iN 1) I (bh) | ly suspending service at Horta the Azores, sec. 43.23 of the Regulations. (Nov. 30) 

No. 4 te Nat 4 | . 3 (No 0) No. 4248 suspends student certificate of Robert G. Davidson 
| pA 1. 195 tl ft s neal No. 4255 dismisses, upon the request of Expreso Aereo Inter for 6 months because he flew at less than 500 ft. above the ground 
iM » A . iN Americano, S. A their application for amendment of their tempo water. contrary to the provisions of see. 60.3503 of the Regu 

N 11 _ . Boece Ir { = ry foreign air carrier permit to permit the transportation of (Nov. 30) 

x fro tain t ta . t f ail Ere u Republic of Cuba to the U.S. (Nov. 30) 50 suspends student certificate of Lester C. Stolper for 

64 (No 6) No grants Branifl Airways leave to intervene in the appli- 6 months because he flew approximately 2 miles northwest of 

N 211 5 » the ' { Richard W. Putnan ition of American Airlines for amendments of certificates. (Nov. Racine, Wis.. dove to an altitude of 25 feet, collided with wires 

1. \. Barth . . ippl hae a sient (Nov. 26) 0) and then crashed to the earth, contrary to the provisions of see. 

\ 122 aan the Cla S Almene Mici . om later o is No. 4258 consolidates applications of Royal Duteh Air Lines for 60.3503 of the Regulations. (Nov. 30) 

k ( t Lakes Area Case pr w—Docket 535 et a tNov foreign air carrier permits proposing transatlantic service between No. 4254 suspends student certificate of Irvin M. Smith for 6 
6) Amsterdam, Holland and New York, N. Y., and between Willem- months because he operated a certificated aircraft when it was 
No. 4214 grants t City of Cor 1 N. H.. lea itervens stad, Curacao, Netherlands W. 1.. and Miami, Fla. (Nov, 30) net maintained in condition for -afe operation in that: (1) pro- 
New England Ca ' = Dock 100 wt ion No. 4261 permits Pan American to serve Lisbon, Portugal, on or peller was nicked beyond repair: (2) landing gear was damaged; 
t t I porat nee nt tl f sa bout December 4. 1945, through the use of Portela de Sacavin and (3) struts on left side of plane were bent: contrary to the 

proce Airport. (Nov. 30) provisions of sec. 01.24 of the Regulations. (Nov. 30) 

Ni Sioux ¢ t No. 4262 permits Chicago and Southern leave to intervene in No. 4268 suspends student certificate of Charles H. Heisen for 
t p 6) American Airlines’ application (Docket 932 et al) for amendments 6 months because he made several low-altitude flights in the 

No “po : ee of certificates. (Nov. 30) vicinity of Lake Copneconic, Mich., attempted to gain altitude 

t No. 4267 temporarily exempts Northern Airways from the pro from about 15 ft. above the water without having attained suflicient 

No ss ti Seed visions of Tithe IV of the Act insofar as they would prevent speed, caused the plane to. stall, attempted to recover, and 

liatel se ’ Week Northern from temporarily performing service which Gillam Air crashed into the lake. contrary to the provisions of sec. 60.350 
Fie Lines is authorized to perform; temporarily exempts Gillam Air and 60.3503 of the Regulations, (Dec. 4) 

N for fixing rates of mpensation Lines from the provisions of Title IV insofar as they would re No. 4269 suspends student certificate of Thomas D. Jones for 

t 1 after N 16. 1945. by Pan lire it to render service under the terms of its certificate. (Nov. 90 days because he flew over congested parts of the Cities of 
Ame tes between San Francisco, Calif 0) Kansas City. Kans... and Kansas City. Mo., at an altitude of less 
snl oad teenween Gan Seancla satel No. 4276 denies motion of Eastern Airlines to vacate supple- than 1000 feet, contrary to the provisions of sec. 60.350 of the 
Hor iN 26) mental consolidation order No. 4163. (Dee. 4) Regulations. (Dec. 4) 

N Sones Alstimes leave to latervens ta No grants the City of Washington. Pa., leave to intervene No, 4270 suspends mechanic certificate of Roland A. Nippert for 
t Lines (D.D.L.) for a foreig ; in the Great Lakes Area Case—Docket 535 et al. (Dee. 5) 30 days because he presented 2 aireraft for inspection and recom- 
arrier etween Copenhagen. Denmark and No. 4280 orders that the temporary certificate issued to American mended them as airworthy when they were not. (Dec. 4) 

2 Export Airlines pursuant to Board orders Nos. 581 and 1517, are No. 42 uspends private certificate of Vernon L? Hubbard for 

Ni cancelled of record as of the date a copy of this order (No, 4280) 60 days because he flew in the vicinity of Cheyenne. Wyo.. in 





United Airlines and Braniff Airways 
olidated into the proceeding cor 
Airlines for approval of con 
ent Airlines by American—Docket 008 
ts Braniff, Chicago and Southern. Delta Air 
Line Pilots Assn and United 
| Implement Workers of America to intervene 
(Nov. 26) 
and 4225. permit TWA. United Air 
Philade 


Lines and 


ition, respect ly to serve 1 








beginning December 1. 1945, through use of the Southwest 
(Municipal) Airport (Nov. 27 and 
No. 4226 grants Delta Air Corp permission to serve Spartan 





burg. 5S. ¢ beginning December 1, 1945, through the use of 
Greenville. Municipal Airport and Spartanburg Memorial Airport 
(Nov. 29) 

No, 4227 denies application of All American Aviation for an 


exemption from the provisions of sec. 401(a) of the Civil Aero 
nautics Act (Nov. 29) 

No. 4228 denies petition of Woodley 
in the application of Martin Air Service for 
temporary exemption therefrom. for 


transportation of persons and property in 


Airways for permission to 


intervene 1 permanent 
charter 


Alaska. 


and/or certificate, of 


and contract air 


Woodley 
Northern 
(Nov. 30) 
f Woodley 
application of Northern 
transportation of 


No. 4229 grants petition of Airways for 
intervene in the application of 


certificate, 


permission to 
Airways, for a permanent 
temporary 

No. 4230 grants 
intervene 
ertificate 
non-scheduled 


Alaska (Nov. 30) 


petition «¢ Airways for 


permission to 


n the Airways for a temporary 


authorizing persons and property in 


service, or charter service, within the Territory of 














4231 grants petition of Woodley Airways for permission to 
ntervene in the application of Circle Air Trails for a certificate 
(No 0) 

No. 4232 grants petition of Woodley Airways for permission to 

ntery n th upplication of Lavery Airways 1 permanent 

tif iuthorizing transportation of persons. property and 

iil within the Territory of Alaska, in non-scheduled or charter 

ce with terminal points at Fairbanks ywrage and Paxson’s 
Lak Alask (Nov 0) 

42 rants petition of Woodley Airways f lea to inter 

t nt ipplication of Phil Dwight Thorpe f permanent 

por er iN 0) 

N 1 1 ints petitior £ W lev Airways for rmission t 
te } tior f ¢ n Collins ft { t 
(N 0) 
N j ints tition of W vy Airways f nission t 
th | »of M WwW. 5 for ia 
t iN 0) 
No, 423¢ ints petition of Woodley Airways for | ss t 
t I itio Robert ¢ R in t 
business as Reev \ ivs f t t it in exer 
rder (Ne 0) 
No. 4237 ur petition of W lley Airways for mis t 
terver he application of 1 A. Aho and Dallas L. Bow 
rtnersl loing 1 i Al Flyir Ser e, n til 
at iN sO) 
N 42 ts Northy A nes t ina nor | 
serv 1945. betw 
Pa 
Pa 
No. 
Army 
N 











nt h me ws (the We Coast 
sd j (Iss witl n un 
titions of the City of Evansville and the 
yunty Air Board for permission to inter- 
£ Transcontinental and Western Air, for 





is served upon American Overseas Airlines, Inc., formerly Ameri- 


ean Export Airlines. (Dee. 5) 


No. 4281 consolidates for hearing several applications for cer- 
tificates in the proceeding known as the Middle Atlantie Area 
Case—Docket 674 et al. (Dee. 6) 

No. 4282 grants the petitions of the Cities of Syracuse and 


Johnstown, Pa.. the counties 
leave to intervene in the 


Watertown, N. Y. 
of Allegheny and 


Philadelphia and 
Lackawanna, Pa. for 





Middle Atlantic Area Case; denies petitions of the Baltimore 
(Md.) n. of Commerce and the C. of C. and Board of Trades 
of Philadelphia leave to intervene in the same proc eeding. (Dee. 
oi 

No. 4291 denies the petition of the City of Springfield, Mo., 


in the proceeding known as Cincinnati-New 
Docket 221 et al. (Dee. 7) 

National Airlines, their 
provisions of sec. 401(a) of 


for leave to intervene 
York—Additional 

No. 4292 dismisses 
application for exemption 
the Act. (Dee. 7) 

No. 4293 grants the petition of Woodley Airways for 
to intervene in the application of Top O° the World Flying Service 
for a certificate. (Dee. 7) 

No. 4294 denies motion of 
dismiss the application oi Pan 
of certificates—Docket 2076. (Dee. 10) 

No. 4295 rescinds order No. 1793 which temporarily 
service at the Newark Army Airfield by American, Eastern, 
and United Air Lines. (Dee. 10) 

No. 4296 permits Eastern Air 
10, 1945, non-stop service between Riehmond, Va., and Charleston, 


Service 
upon the request of 
from the 


permission 
Transcontinental and Western Air to 
American Airways for amendments 


suspended 


rWA 


Lines to inaugurate on December 


S. ¢ on Route 6. (Dec. 10) 

No. 4297 permits Pan American Airways to inaugurate on De- 
cember 12, 1945, non-stop service between Camaguey, Cuba and 
Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic on FAM-5. (Dee. 10) 


American to inaugurate on December 12, 
Trinidac 


No. 4298 permits Pan 





1945. non-stop service between Port of Spain, a- 
maribo, Surinam on FAM-5,. (Dee. 10) 
Miscellaneous 
No. 4213 approves an agreement by and between A!! American 
Aviation and certain other carriers as members of the Air Trafhi 
Conference of America relating to Air Trathe Conference Agency 
Resolution (Nov. 26) 


No. 4215 approves an agreement by and between Pennsylvania 
Central Airlines and American Airlines relating to porter service 
for PCA at Buffalo (Nov. 26) 

Ne 12560 approves an agreement by and between Pennsylvania 
Central Airlines Corp., and American Airlines relating to sublease 





of space in a radio transmitter site at Williamsville, N. Y. to PCA, 
(Nov 0) 

No. 4259 approves authorization by Reconstruction Finance 
( a. 9 Alaska Coastal Airlines application for a loan. (Nov. 30) 

No. 4260 approves an agreement by and between Pennsylvania 
Central rlines and American Airlines relating to air-condition 
ng of erican’s planes at Knoxville Tenn. (Nov. 30) 

No. 4279 orders that the certificate heretofore issued to Ameri- 
ean Export Airlines be reissued so as to reflect the change in 
orporate name to American Overseas Airlines, Ine., subject to 
ertain provisions. (Dee. 5) 


Airman Orders 


Suspensions 
No. #M3 suspends private certificate of Robert D, MeCullough 


days because he flew in instrument weather contrary to the 
13.65 of the Civil Air Regulations. (Nov. 30) 
No, 4244 suspends flight instructor Alan R. Janes for 


provisions of sec. 


rating of 








0 days because he permitted John Harrison Davis to pilot an 
tireraft when Davis was not the holder of a currently effective 
pilot certificate, contrary to the provisions of sec. 20.726 of the 





Civil Air Regulations. (Nov. 30) 
No. 4245 suspends student certificate of James Lawrence Brown 


for 60 days because he flew outside the approved flight area of 





instrument weather, when he did not hold a valid and currently 
effective instrument rating, contrary to the provisions of sec. 
60.50(a) of the Regulations, (Dee. 4) 


commercial certificate and flight’ instructor 
Garton for 60 days because he flew in a reck 
less and dangerous manner over the Nevada Airport, Nevada, Mo , 
at an altitude of less than 100 ft.. contrary to the 
sec. 60.3503 of the Civil Air Regulations. (Dec. 4) 

No. 4274 amends Board order No. 3827 to provide for the sus- 
pension of the private certificate of John C. Marshall for 90 days. 
Board order No, 3827 suspended Marshall's student 
certificate for the violation of sec. 20.720 of the Regulations. 
(Dec. 4) 

No. 4275 suspends flight rating of Jack Funk for 30 
days because he permitted James Christie, the holder of a student 
certificate, to pilot an aircraft Chri and to carry 
a passenger, contrary to the provisions of sec, 20.726 of the Regu- 
lations. (Dee. 4) 

No. 4283 suspends student certificate of Weyman G. McDaniel 
a contact flight, departing from 
6:30 p. m., flying within 
after sun without filing a flight 
D. C., at 9:07, contrary to the 


No. 4273 suspends 


rating of Merlin E. 


provisions of 





previously 


instructor 





owned by 





for 6 months because he flew on 
Charlottesville. Va., at approximately 
an airway traffic control are 
plan, and arriving at Washington. 
provisions of sec. 60.471 of the Regulations. McDaniel also vio- 
lated other provisions of the Regulations. (Dee. 7) 

No, 4284 suspends private certificate of Joseph A. Block until 
April 27, 1946, because he flew as low as 150 ft. over Rochester, 
N. Y., contrary to the provisions of sec, 60.3500 of the Regula- 






tions. (Dec. 7) 

No. 4286 suspends mechanic certificate of James M. Phillips for 
because he presented an aircraft to an inspector for 
the Administrator for inspection and approval and represented it 
as airworthy when it was not, in that (a) the left landing ar 
shock strut had a two-inch crack: (b) an improper type of swivel 
had been used on the fuel shut-off valve: (c) 
ing in the firewall, contrary to the provisions of sec. 
Regulations. (Dee. 7) 

No. 4288 suspends student certificate of Raymond L. Connors 
March 27, 1946, because he flew less than 500 ft. above the 
contrary to the 


60.3503 of the 
lations. (Nov. 30) 

No. 4289 suspends student 
for 6 months because he flew 
City Park. St. Petersburg. Fla it an 
ft.. contrary to the provisions of sec, 60,5500 of the 

’ 


6 months 








there was an open 
18.6 of the 


until 
ground, provisions of see. Regu 
Charles T. 
congested area of White 
altitude of less than 1000 


Regulations. 


certificate of Huss. Jr., 


over a 





Mohamed J. 


placing 


Shaik for 
blocks in 


licensed pilot. was 


No. 4299 
60 days 
front of the wheels. His wife 
at the controls. When the 
result the craft sped 


suspends private certificate of 


because he started an engine without 


who was not a 
motor started she increased its speed 


and as a across the ground and crashed into 


another plane parked nearby. Both planes were extensively dam- 
aged. All of the foregoing is contrary to see. 60.331 of the 


Regulations (Dec. 11) 


Revocations 


No. 4247 revokes student certificate of Neil Hastings Cargile. Jr.. 
carried a passeng 





a certificated instruc 





r who was ne 
20.720 of the 


because he 

tor, contrary to the 

(Nov. 30) 

No. 4249 revokes student certificate of Donivan W. George be 
» he piloted an aircraft beyond a 150-mile radius of the 

instructor. contrary to the provisions of 


provisions of sec, Regulations. 





perating base of his 

sec. 20.71(b) and 

tifieated instructor. 
No. 4251 revok 


he carried pas 





carried a who was not a cer- 
(Nov. 30) 

student certificate of Burton Rice, Jr. 

were not certificated 

20.720 of the 


also passenger 


because 
Instructors, 





con- 
(Nov. 


ers who 





trary to the Regulations, 
sO) 
No. 4252 


he flew in the 


provisions of sec. 


certificate of Elmer Humel because 
Washington Court House, Ohio. and 
provisions of sec. 43.50 of 


student 
Vicinity of 
passenger, contrary to the 
(Nov. 30) 


revokes 


carried a 
the Regulations. 
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of Cornelius Rens because 


contrary to the 


cert. heate 


No. 4253 revokes student 
f than 400 fr. 


e flew at an altitude of 


less 


pro 
isions of sec. 60 105(b! of the Regulations and carr.ed a nas en 
r. contrary to sec, 43.50. (Nov. 30) 

No. 4263 revokes private certificate of Joel Eck because | 


Augusta, Kans., in 


provisions 


piloted an aircraft in or near the vicinity of 
the furtherance of business, contrary to the 
43.50 of the (Nov. 30) 

No. 4264 revokes commercial certificate of Donald R. Williams 
because he altered forged the certificate by typing on tlie 
face thereof the Instructor—Flight” appear 
as a bonafide commercial certificate with a flight instructor rating 
Williams also violated other provisions of the (Nox 
0) 

No. 4265 revokes 
he carried a 
of the Regulations. 

No. 4266 revokes Jerry M. Cobb 
he carried passengers for hire on a proposed trip from Los Angeles 
Calif... to Cleveland, Ohio, 
721 of the Regulations. 
gulations. (Nov. 30) 
71 revokes student certificate of Paul M. Linn because he 
performed acrobatics at an altitude of less than 1,500 ft., and 
violated other provisions of the Regulations. (Dec. 4) 


of sec. 


Regulations. 


and 
words, causing it to 


Regulations. 


Windman 


provisions of sec. 


because 
$3.50 


certificate of 
passenger, contrary to the 
(Nov. 30) 

private 


student Sam 


certificate of because 


contrary to the 
Cobb also violated other 


provisions of s 


provisions ol 











No. 4 revokes commercial! certificate of Robert C. Goff be- 
cause he operated an aircraft in the vicinity of Gamble Airport 
Hobart, Ind., while under the influence of intoxicating liquor 
contrary to the provisions of sec. 60.345 of the Regulations. 
(Dec. 5) 





No. 4285 revokes private certificate of John Lundquist. At the 
time Board order No. 3988 was issued revoking Lundquist’s student 
certificate, the Administrator was unaware of the fact that Lund- 
held a private certificate. (Dec. 7) 
revokes mechanic certificate of Donald W. Moyle be- 
cause he alterations on an engine which failed to comply 
with airworthiness requirements in that the was altered 
from 75 to 80 hp and that he failed to change (a) the baffling 
system in the engine; (b) gnation; and the 
octane rating placard, contrary to the sec. 18.6 of 
the Regulations. Moyle violated provisions of the 
Regulations. (Dec. 7) 

No. 4290 revokes student certificate of Everett E. Rider because 
20.720 


quist also 

No. 4287 
made 
engine 





the engine plate des 
provisions of 


also other 


he carried a passenger, contrary to the provisions of sec. 
of the Regulations. (Dec. 7) 


Miscellaneous 


with a 
septum) 


No. 4300 that 1 afflicted 
genital organic heart patent intraventricular 
be issued a third certificate. (Dec. 11) 

No. 4301 denies petition of B. A. Johnson for 
20.35(a) of the Regulations. Johnson requested the Board to 
waive that portion requiring applicants for a commercial certifi- 
cate to have logged at least 200 hrs. of solo flying time. (Dec. 11) 

No. 4302 orders that Patricia Seares Sullivan in applying for a 
private or commercial certificate shall not be required to meet 
the requirements of that portion of Special CAR 326 which re- 
quires that she shall have been a member of the WASP 6 calendar 
(Dee. 11) 


orders con- 
disease (a 
class medical 


a waiver of sec. 


months preceding the date of her application. 


Regulations 


Amdt. 20-1 1945 

§ 20.560 of the 
follows: 

20.560 Pilot 
liable documentary evidence 

(a) that he is a member of the forces of the United 
States or a civilian employee of the ferrying or transport services 
of such forces, or 

(b) that he is a United States citizen and 
of the armed forces of an ally of the United 
in the ferrying or transport such forces, or 

(c) that he has been honorably released from the 
status specified in (a) or (b) above within the 12 calendar months 
preceding application, and 

(d) that he has served in such flying 
status as a rated pilot or the equivalent for at least six consecu- 
tive months after December 8, 1941, together with a record of 
his pilot time, will be deemed to have met the aeronautical 
wledge, experience, and skill requirements of the Civil Air 
Regulations for the issuance of a pilot certificate with private or 
commercial ratings appropriate to his service experience, if he 
passes a written examination on Parts 43 and 60 of the Civil 
Air Regulations. 


Effective Dec. 7, 


Civil Air Regulations is amended to read as 


certificate. An applicant who 


showing: 


presents re- 


armed 


is either a member 
States or a civilian 
services of 
discharged or 


organizations on solo 





Reg. 


Noncompliance with the requirements of § 40.2611(b) of the 
Civil Air Regulations with respect to Delta Air Corporation opera- 
tions between Chicago, Ill., and Miami, Fla. 

Any first pilot listed in the Delta Air Corporation’s current 
air carrier operating certificate on November 15, 1945, will be 
deemed to have met the requirements prescribed by § 40.2611 
(b) of the Civil Air Regulations with respect to the piloting 
of aircraft in scheduled air transportation on the approved route 
between Chicago. Illinois and Charleston, South Carolina, via 
Anderson-Muncie-New Castle, Indiana; Cincinnati, Ohio; Knox- 
ville, Tennessee; Asheville, North Carolina; Greenville and 
Spartanburg. South Carolina; Columbia, South Carolina; and the 
terminal point Charleston, South Carolina; also, between Chicago, 
Illinois and Miami, Florida, via Anderson-Muncie-New Castle, 
Indiana; Cincinnati, Ohio; Knoxville, Tennessee; Asheville, North 
Carolina; Greenville and Spartanburg, South Carolina; Augusta 
and Savannah, Georgia: Jacksonville, Florida, and the terminal 
point Miami, Florida, when he has completed 4 trips 
over the route as first pilot without passengers or as second pilot 
with or without passengers and 2 trips as an observer 
from the cockpit. During the 6 specified trips he shall 
have made at least one landing at terminal and scheduled 
intermediate stop. 

This regulation shall terminate February 1, 
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one-way 
one-way 
above 
each 
1946. 


1 Note: It is Board policy to omit names in cases of physical dis- 
ability. 
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| Parcs | Date Latest No. AMENDMENTS 
z EpITION IssuED 
TITLE PART i dias saciestiocilieiaet 
No. | 
| Part Manual Part | Manual | Part Manual 
Aircraft | 
| 
Airworthiness Certificates... ate ; | 01 $0.05 None |10/15/42 11] 
Type and Production Certificates............... | 02 .05 $0.10 3/1/41 
Airplane Airworthiness Transport Categories. . | 04-0 Free 45 | 11/1/45 ( 1 

Engine Airworthiness. ...............0e<. | 13 .05 None 8/1/41 ve 
Premeer AiPWOrGRMOeh. occ ccs ccrccesescseces <a 14 .05 157] 7/15/42 1 | 
Equipment Airworthiness...................5- | 15 Free None | 4/15/44 | ie 
Radio Equipment Airworthiness.......... areal 16 .05 Free | 2/13/41 | l 
Maintenance, Repair, and Alteration of Aircraft, 

Engines, Propellers, Instruments.............. 18 .05 .50 9/1/42 

Airmen 

hc Egy oatay aa COO EEE TOO paleree 20 .05 None 7/1/45 None l 
Airline Pilot Rating aa: ma eaae aan wah 21 .05 None | 10/1/42 None 3 
Lighter-than-air Pilot Certificates................. 22 .05 None |10/15/42 None 1 
Mechanic Certificates.............00c0e00: ee 24 .05 None 7/1/43 None | re 
Parachute Technician Certificates........ er 25 .05 None |12/15/43 None 1 
Traffic Control Tower Operator Certificates....... 26 .05 None 2/1/44 None 2 
Aircraft Dispatcher Certificates... ................ 2 .05 None | 10/1/43 None BD Avieienwees 
Physical Standards for Airmen..................-- 29 .05 None 6/1/42 None 3 

Operation Rules 
Air Carrier Operating Certification............... 40 .10 None |10/10/44 None A Aa 
Scheduled Air Carrier Operations Outside Conti- 

Bc ccccier ph Lee OE Eee 41 Free None 9/1/45 Dy Rr ier y ere 
General Operation Rules. .........0.0.2sscesees 43 05 None 7/1/45 None BY Be eure svice 
Foreign Air Carrier Regulations................. 444 05 None 7/1/45 OD Se: Seem 
Transportation of Explosives and other Dangerous 

Pi 4 cv'adetvecginedcad sebpreasenae cada 49 .05 None 7/1/45 teem ray 

Air Agencies 
Pan SN MUI os ho ddsin.nc wae eae whew Care 50 Free | 11/1/40 12/40 3 2 
Ground Instructor Mating. .......ccscscscccccess 51 None |12/15/43 None Ry Bvwewrwanss 
ny CIN SR nn ns niu wilarendveub 52 (5) 10/1/42 | ere ieee, 
Mechanic School Rating. .......0060ccecccsccecs 53 (5) 8/1/42 SEERA Ee 
Parachute Loft Certificates and Ratings........... 54 None | 1/21/43 | ae eee 
Air Navigation 
ee I IN 55 ann hoa ace oe haiaio ¥.9:e1h0s:é 486 e015 60 05 .15 8/1/4 8/1/43 
Scheduled Air Carrier Rules..................0-- 61 .10 None 2/1 /44 None BPH nck uses 
Miscellaneous 
Rules of Practice Governing Suspension and Revo- 

CE TOD. 656 ce stssedasceciiesenads 97 Free None 7/6/45 7”) Sen Bemninsnet 
DOGGONE ...:.6 sce cccseeseneccersecreeeesosess 98 .05 None |10/15/42 Per Serre 
PN Ge Sa a ore so occa cba e ou ncennaskedes 99 Free None /|11/15/40 REE Rene ere 

Regulations of the Administrator 
Aircraft Registration Certificates................. 501 Free None | 3/31/43 OD Toc ons o0cveweb anaes 
Recordation of Aircraft Ownership................ 503 Free None | 3/31/43 ee Serene 
Seizure of Aircraft.......... hp Rese baton HO a seneioia'e 531 Free None | 12/8/41 SS ar rerre Serer re 
Regulations Governing the Distribution and Use of 
rn eee 534 Free None | 9/16/44 | er ar arent e re 
1 Special regulation 223. ? Special regulations 228 and 342. 3 Special regulation 340. 4 Supersedes Part 66. 5’ Out 


of stock. 6 Special regulation 342. 
Washington 25, D. C. 


7 Obtain Manual 14 from CAA Office of Aviation Information, A-240, Dept. of Commerce, 


Note: Those parts and manuals for which there is a price are obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 


Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Remittances must be by cash or by money order, payable to the Superintendent. 


Free 


Parts are obtained from the Publications Section, Civil Aeronautics Board, Washington 25, D. C.; and the free Manuals and Regu- 


lations of the Administrator from the CAA Office of Aviation Information, Dept. of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 





Reg. 353 


Voncompliance 
fir Regulations 
equipment. 

Notwithstanding the provisions of Part 40 of the 
Regulations relative to the requirement for certification of 
aircraft radio equipment installed in air carrier aircraft units of 
uncertificated military aircraft radio equipment which the Adminis- 
trator will safe and satisfactory 
installed. 

his regulation shall 


Effective Dec. 11, 1945 


$ 40.253 of the 
certification 


with the 
with 


requirements of 
respect to the 


Civil 
of aircraft radio 


Civil Air 


type 


finds render service may be so 


terminate June 1, 1946. 


CAA 


Approves New Types; 


Adds New Models to Old 


The following new type aircraft and propellers 
have been approved by the CAA. In addition, new 
models have been added to previously type certifi- 
cated aircraft, propellers and engines. Approval 
numbers and dates of approval appear in parenthesis. 


NEW TYPES 





Aircraft— 

Aeronea, model 7AC, 2-place closed land monoplane. Engine, 
Contine (Type Certificate No. 759, 10-18-45) 

Piper, 3-place closed land monoplane. Engine, 
Lycoming 0-290-C. (Type Certificate No. 760, 7-31-45) 
Propellers— 

Beech. model R100; steel hub with wood blades; 80 in, diam- 


eter; controllable 
No. 832, 11-27-45) 


pitch; 125 hp, 2550 rpm. (Type Certificate 


NEW MODELS 
Aircraft— 
Grumman, model G-44A, 5-place closed land amphibian or fly- 
ing boat monoplane. 6-440-C5, (Type Cer- 


Engines, 2 Rangers 


tificate No. 734, 10-4-45) 
Engines— 
Wright Double Row Cyclone 739C18BA2, 18 cyl. radial air 


cooled, 16:7 reduction gearing. Identical in ratings to the Wright 





739C18BAl engine and differs only in that it incorporates the 
Stromberg PR-58 Q2 carburetor. (Type Certificate No. 218, 
11-20-45) 

Propellers— 

Fahlin, model, D-700A1; wood; 80 in. to 78 in. diameter: 57 
in. to 51 in. pitch; 90 hp, 1950 rpm. (Type Certificate No. 
661, 11-9-45) 

Sensenich, model 76JR: wood; 76 in. diameter; 61 in. to 40 


in. pitch; 150 hp, 2600 rpm. 
Sensenich, model 74FM; 
in. pitch; 104 hp, 2600 rpm. 


(Type Certificate No. 766, 11-19-45) 
wood; 74 in. diameter; 52 in. to 40 
(Type Certificate No. 765, 11-20-45) 


AIRWORTHINESS CERTIFICATE ONLY 





Timm N2T-1, 2-place open land monoplane. Engine, Conti- 
nental W-670-6A. (2-573, 11-19-45) 
Aircraft Repair Agencies 
Civil aircraft repair agencies will increase from 


225 to 1,000 within a year according to an aviation 
publication which places the number within 2 years 
at 2,000. 








ACCIDENT REPORTS... ..... . . . . 6. 2. «© «© « « « « « Civil Aeronautics Board 





Eastern 
Boston, 


Airliner and Army Plane Collide—An 
\ir Lines craft, on a flight 
Mass.. to Miami, Fla., passengers and 
in Army plane collided at an altitude of about 3100 


regular from 


carrying 20 


feet near Florence, S. C. One person on the airliner 
was killed and 7 injured. Two of the Army plane 
personnel were killed. None of the survivors was 
critically injured, 

The Civil Aeronautics Board gave the probable 
cause of the accident as “failure of each pilot to see 
the other aircraft in time to avoid a collision. Con- 
tributing factors were the airliner pilot’s deviation 


from the airway in the proximity of an active USAAF 


base and his lack of vigilance and the Army pilet’s 
continuing a maneuver which restricted his vision 
in an area not set aside for such maneuvers.” 


Cause of Accident Undetermined——-During a 


cross-country ferry flight the plane piloted by William 


Charles Calsing, 27, of Dallas, Tex., crashed about 
27 miles from Carlsbad, N. Mex., causing his death. 
Examination of the wreckage failed to disclose the 


cause of the accident. 

Calsing held a commercial pilot certificate with 
ratings for single-engine land aircraft up to 80 hp. 
He also was qualified as a flight instructor. 


Elevator Controls Failed—-Harvey E. Caldwell 
and Oscar Orville Sloan, both of Belen, N. Mex., 
were fatally injured in an accident at the Belen 


Airport. The probable cause was given 


of the elevator control system which ren- 


Municipal 
as failure 
dered the plane partially uncontrollable. 

Caldwell, 35, held a private pilot certificate with 
rating for a single-engine land craft O-80 hp. Sloan 


was a certified student pilot. 


Just to Drop a Girl’s Shoe—Pilot Fred H. Rovner 
and his passenger, Morris Boyd, a 16-year-old boy, 
were killed in an accident at the Campbellsville, Ky., 
The plane circled back over the airport to 


Airport. 
The 


drop a shoe taken from a girl at the field. 
probable cause of the accident was given as “reck 
less flying.” 

Rovner, 25, held a commercial certificate with 
single-engine land, O-265 hp, instrument and flight 
instructor ratings, and had flown over 2000 hours. 


Bovd was not certificated as an airman but had re- 
ceived some dual instruction. 

Rovner and Boyd took off from the Airport carry- 
ine with them the shoe. They came back across the 
airport, dropped the shoe, then circled to the right 
and again headed toward the field. As one of the 
girls ran out to pick up the shoe Rovner dived the 
plane in her direction. During this dive the landing 
gear struck a wire fence at the north end of the field 
130 feet inside the airport 


and the plane crashed 


boundary. 

The fence was at a slight angle to the runway and 
a few feet to the left of the regular landing approach 
path, It would not have been visible directly under 
the aircraft at range. All spectators were to 
the pilot’s right and his attention was undoubtedly 
directed that way probably causing him to misjudge 
Weather conditions were good. 


{ lose 


his position. 


Night Landing Accident—A plane piloted by 
Raymond Franklin Darwin, San Diego, Calif., made 
a low approach for landing at the El Paso, Tex., 
Municipal Airport and crashed. He was killed and 
two of his passengers, Diane Greenstone and Fred- 
erick Smith were seriously injured. A third passen- 
ger, Leonard Ostrow escaped with minor hurts. 

The probable cause of the accident was misjudg- 


10 


ment of a night landing approach and a contributing 
factor the pilot’s lack of familiarity with the plane 
involved. 

Darwin, 34, a commercial pilot with single and 
multi-engine land, 225-4800 hp, flight instructor and 
had flown approximately 4000 
This was his first flight in an aircraft of the 
The passengers, all of Los Angeles, 


instrument ratings, 
hours, 
type involved. 
were not certificated as pilots. 

Darwin took off from Glendale, Calif., for Dallas, 
Tex. A fast low approach characterized his first 
landing en route at Phoenix, Ariz., where the plane 
Arriving over El Paso about one hour 
after sunset the pilot contacted the tower and was 
He entered the base leg 


was refueled. 


given landing instructions. 


at an altitude of about 1000 feet approximately two 
miles southeast of the field. The final approach, 
which was started about one mile from the field, was 


low and at an excessively high air speed. At a point 
about three-quarters of a mile short of the field the 
aircraft, in a straight-in approach with the wings 
level, struck a brush-covered sand dune approxi- 
10 feet higher than the airport, tearing off 
the landing gear. The plane then bounced along the 
uneven terrain and was demolished. 

Passengers stated that the cabin airspeed indicator 
read about 160 m.p.h. during the approach, which is 
approximately twice the normal approach speed. 


mately 


Stalls and Crashes—-Without obtaining informa- 
tion regarding weather conditions, Pilot Everett Eu- 
gene Allen took off from the Tiffin, Ohio, Airport. 
Later, while attempting to fly out of heavy clouds over 
Toledo, the plane crashed. Pilot Allen was killed, 
and his passenger, Wellington Frank Roemer, seri- 
ously injured. 

Allen, 42, held a commercial certificate with single- 
engine land, O-330 hp, and flight instructor ratings. 
He had flown 191 solo hours including one 
hour in the type plane involved. Roemer, 36, was a 
private pilot with a single-engine land, 0-80 hp rating 
and had flown about 200 solo hours. 

Allen and Roemer took off from Tiffin for a return 
trip to the Toledo National Airport. The Tiffin 
weather at the time of their departure was: Visibility 
2 miles, ceiling 1500 feet. The plane was next ob- 
served about 442 miles southeast of Toledo, circling 
in and out of low*clouds, Witnesses stated that at 
about housetop level a climb was started and the 
plane became partially obscured in clouds approxi- 
mately 100 feet above the ground. At this point the 
sound of the engine ceased and the plane crashed to 
the ground striking on the nose and left wing tip. 

Both pilots were familiar with the area over which 
they were flying and it appears that when they en- 
countered adverse weather they elected to continue 
to their destination rather than return to Tiffin; that 
as they neared Toledo the ceiling became so low 
that a landing was necessary and the pilot stalled the 
plane while seeking a place to land. The area, was 
entirely suitable for landing. 

\ contributing factor was the pilot’s attempt to 
fly contact in weather considerably below instrument 
minimums. 


about 
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Crashed Into House—During a pleasure flight 
from the Du Bois, Pa., Airport, Pilot Barr D. Valen- 
tine, St. Marys, Pa., attempted an acrobatic maneuver 
and crashed into the chimney of a dwelling. He was 
killed and his passenger, Frank Walker Sekelsky, 
Johnsonburg, Pa., seriously injured. The probable 
cause of the accident was given as “reckless flying.” 

Valentine, 37, held a commercial certificate with 
single and multi-engine land O-1350 hp and flight 





He flown approximately 


had 


instructor ratings. 
2000 hours. 
Valentine, occupying the front seat, and Sekelsky 
the rear, took off for a local pleasure flight. Shortly 
after take-off they were observed flying at a very 
low altitude in the direction of Du Bois. About ten 
minutes later they returned to the airport area still 
flying low. Upon reaching a residence located ap- 
proximately 800 feet north of the north-south run- 
way a steep wing-over was executed and the aircraft 
struck the house chimney before recovery was effected, 
The plane, with its left stabilizer and elevator torn 
loose, continued in a level flight attitude for a short 
distance, then crashed in an open field and burned. 


Flew Into Bad Weather—An accident which cost 
the lives of Pilot Herbert Stump, Columbus, Ohio, 
and his passenger Emerson Rasor, Piqua, Ohio, was 
probably caused by icing and failure to check on 
weather before taking off. 

Stump held a commercial certificate with single- 
engine land and sea, 0-330 hp, instrument and flight 
instructor ratings. He had flown approximately 
6352 hours including about 1000 hours in the type 
plane involved. Rasor was not certificated as an 
airman. 

Preparatory to making a cross-country trip from 
Waynesboro, Pa., to Columbus and Dayton, Ohio, 
Stump consulted teletype weather reports. The re- 
ports showed contact flight conditions over the pro- 
posed route. At this time, however, Stump was ad- 
vised by two competent individuals that the weather 
was closing in and that icing conditions were prevalent 
in the vicinity of his destination. Despite this warn- 
ing Stump took off without a further check of the 
weather. The plane was observed flying very low 
over Perry, Ohio, 35 miles east of Columbus. Fog 
and mist was reported in the vicinity of Reynolds- 
burg, six miles east of Columbus. The burned plane 
was found in this area the following morning. 

The aircraft was so damaged by impact and fire 
that little could be learned from an examination of 
the wreckage. The following evidence, however, in- 
dicates the pilot did encounter icing conditions: 
(a) the plane was flown into the ground wheels first 
with power on; (b) the plane was equipped for in- 
strument flight and the pilot, although limited in 
experience, had an instrument rating; (c) icing con- 
ditions were known to exist in the area at the time of 
the accident; (d) the fact that the pilot had been 
flying very low just prior to the accident indicates 
that he may have descended low to avoid or reduce 
the ice. 

(See Accident Reports, page 11) 
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Accident Reports 


(Continued from page 10) 


Victim of Bad Weather—While attempting a 
cross-country contact flight in weather below the mini- 
mums for instrument flight, student pilot Glenn Joseph 
Ferrin, 43, of Jackson, Wyo., was fatally injured and 
his plane demolished when it crashed on the Riverton, 
Wyo., Municipal Airport. 

Ferrin had received 16 hours of dual instruction 
and had flown 6 solo hours. He had applied for, but 
had not yet been issued, a student certificate. 

He took off from the snow-covered Riverton Air- 
port in a heavy ground fog for a return flight to Jack- 
son, 150 miles away. Due to restricted visibility, the 
early part of the take-off run was unobserved. When 
the plane came into view of witnesses, it was seen to 
leave the ground with the right wing and wheel 
slightly raised. It continued in a left climbing turn 
and disappeared in the fog at about 150 feet. Shortly 
thereafter, the plane was seen in a steep right turn 
with the nose lowered slightly. The wings were 
leveled momentarily, then the nose of the plane was 
lowered and raised rapidly in a series of dips, each 
dip appearing to slow the speed. The aircraft then 
dived to the ground, striking on its nose and landing 
gear, at an angle of about 60°. 

Ferrin had flown from Jackson to Riverton several 
days earlier accompanied by a flight instructor in 
another plane. On the return trip to Jackson, he lost 
contact with his instructor’s plane and returned to 
Riverton. By prearrangment, he was taking off in 
advance of a faster aircraft whose pilot planned to 
overtake him and guide him into Jackson. 

The weather was well below minimum for contact 
flight at the time of take-off. Although there is no 
official weather reporting station at Riverton, compe- 
tent witnesses described conditions as, ceiling 150 to 
200 feet, visibility less than one-quarter mile, heavy 
fog, temperature about 35°, and calm. 

The probable cause of this accident was the pilot’s 
attempt to fly contact in weather below instrument 
minimums. <A contributing factor was faulty judg- 
ment and inexperience. 


Wing Fails—Failure of a wing during an abrupt 
pull-up from a dive resulted in a crash near Cody, 
Wyo., and fatal injuries to pilot Charles Lee Murray 
of Durango, Colo., and his passenger, John Boots 
Kines of Cody. The aircraft was demolished. 

Murray, 32, a commercial pilot with single-engine 
land, 0-675 hp and flight instructor ratings, had flown 
1660 solo hours including 5 in the type plane in- 
volved. Kines, a drilling superintendent for an oil 
company, had chartered the aircraft. He was not 
certificated as an airman, 

The plane took off from Vernal, Utah, for the 284- 
mile flight to Cody. Witnesses observed it flying at 
a very high altitude over the Cody Municipal Airport. 
It turned west and started a left spiraling descent 
over the oil refinery where Kines was employed. 
Five hundred feet above the ground, a short power 
dive and an abrupt pull-up were followed by a left 
turn which became progressively steeper until it de- 
veloped into a spin. During the spin, witnesses ob- 
served objects falling from the plane. A large portion 
of fabric from the top surface of the left wing was 
seen flapping in the wind. After completing two 
turns of a spin the plane struck and severed two 
power line wires and crashed. 

Examination revealed that the outboard portion of 
the plywood leading edge on the left wing had failed 
in an upward direction near the left wing tip with re- 
sultant failure of the upper fabric surface. Subse- 
quent investigation indicated that the initial failure 
may have been due to inadequate repairs following a 
previous accident. 

The probable cause of this accident was failure of 
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H. L. Child Appointed 


To Committee Position 


Henry Lloyd Child, manager of the Flight Test 
Division of the Curtiss-Wright Corporation, and one 
of the country’s best known test pilots, has been ap- 
pointed executive secretary to the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Non-scheduled Flying, T. P. Wright, Ad- 
ministrator for Civil Aeronautics announced. Mr. 
Child will assume his new duties January 1. 

Mr. Child succeeds W. Jack. Nelson, who resigned 
October 1 to become a distributor of small airplanes. 

The committee is composed of aviation industry 
leaders concerned with the promotion of private and 
other non-scheduled flying. 

Mr. Child was born in Philadelphia in May, 1904, 
and graduated from the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1926 as a mechanical engineer. He joined the 
Curtiss organization in Garden City in 1928 where 
he was project engineer on several personal aircraft 
developments. He was later transferred to the Cur- 
tiss-Robertson Airplane Company in St. Louis, Mo., 
in 1929 as chief engineer, where he 
in the design of other private aircraft. 

When Curtiss-Robertson became Curtiss-Wright in 
1931, Mr. Child was appointed chief of the Design 
Department 5 years later, he chief 


specialized 


and 5 became 
flight test pilot, and has continued in that capacity 
until the present. 

He has been an active member of the U. S. Naval 
Reserve during the past 15 years, specializing in 
aviation activities. 


the wing during an acrobatic maneuver, possibly due 
to inadequate repair. 


Another Defies the Weather—Pilot Otis Leon- 
ard Vaden of Temple, Tex., was fatally injured and 
his aircraft demolished in an attempt to make a con- 
tact cross-country flight under instrument weather 
conditions. The plane struck trees 12 miles north- 
west of Cleveland, Tex. 

Vaden held a private certificate with a single-engine 
land, 0-80 hp rating and had flown 273 solo hours, in- 
cluding 16 in the type plane involved. 

Contrary to the assistant airport manager’s advice 
he took off from Port Arthur, Tex., for the 219-mile 
flight to Temple. The ceiling was approximately 300 
feet, visibility 2 miles. Weather along most of the 
route was below minimums for contact flight and in 
some places below instrument minimums. Approxi- 
mately 35 minutes after take off, an aircraft answer- 
ing the description of Vaden’s plane was observed at 
an altitude of approximately 800 feet about 70 miles 
northwest of Port Arthur. Shortly thereafter it was 
heard about 12 miles northwest of Cleveland. Low 
ceiling and poor visibility prevailed. A few minutes 
later a crash was heard. One witness stated that prior 
to the sound of impact, the engine seemed to deceler- 
ate as though the plane were in a steep climb, then 
the sound increased as though it were in a power 
dive. He reported this to the county sheriff who 
organized a searching party. The wreckage was 
located 48 hours later. 

Investigation did not reveal whether Vaden had 
requested official weather reports prior to departure. 
He had, however, telephoned a friend at Temple and 
was informed that the ceiling there was about 1500 
feet. Residents stated that at the time of the acci- 
dent the ceiling was very low, there was a light fog 
and rain, and visibility was restricted. The plane 
was equipped for instrument flight, but Vaden was 
not rated as an instrument pilot. 

The probable cause of this accident was poor judg- 
ment in attempting a cross-country contact flight un- 
der instrument weather conditions. 





Pogue Stays CAB Chairman 


At the request of President Truman, L. 
Welch Pogue will continue to serve as chair- 
man of the Civil Aeronautics Board, which 


position he has filled since Jan. 15, 1942, when 
he was appointed to the Board for a six-year 
term. 

Mr. Pogue’s decision followed a conference 
with the President early last month which was 
occasioned by a report Chairman Pogue was 

| considering resuming his private law practice. 











Midget Air Conditioner 
Developed by Lockheed 


A midget 115-pound air expansion turbine refrigera- 
tion unit with more cooling capacity than that of a 
5000-pound machine such as used to cool a Pullman 
car will keep cabin air of the Lockheed Constellation 
transport plane within the 75-degree temperature 
zone of maximum passenger comfort even though 
ground temperatures are as high as 100 degrees. 

This innovation in air conditioning was revealed 
by Bernard L. Messinger, thermodynamics engineer 
at Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, in a paper pre- 
sented to the meeting of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers in Chicago. 

Cooling is an important comfort factor in all air- 
planes, not only on the ground, but even during high 
altitude flights on warm days, Messinger explained. 
With the advent of pressurized airplanes like the 
Constellation traveling at speeds over 300 miles an 
hour, cooling becomes more important. 

At 300 miles an hour friction resulting from speed 
of the Constellation through the air alone causes a 
temperature rise of 15 to 20 degrees. The pressure 
system adds more heat to air introduced into the 
cabin, 


British Postwar Airliners 


Reach the Production Stage 


Of the new British postwar airliners now being 
developed, the prototypes of six have already been 
flown, according to The Society of British Aircraft 
Constructors, Ltd. Two others—both big airliners 
were expected to be in the air at the end of last 
month; two are in the production stage; and seven 
others are nearing completion. 

Thus, in the short time since the end of the war 
with Japan, the British aircraft industry has demon- 
strated its adaptability to peacetime pursuits despite 
many handicaps. 

For nearly 8 years British aircraft constructors have 
been concerned almost entirely with the design and 
building of military aircraft. Even now, they are 
working on unfinished orders for military planes and, 
with governmental control still in force, cannot easily 
switch their drawing offices or other staffs to work 
on transports, 


United’s Service Increased 


The addition of Ogden, Utah, as an intermediate 
point between Rock Springs, Wyo., and Salt Lake 
City, Utah, on United Air Lines’ transcontinental 
route 1, has been authorized by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board. This action gives Ogden east-west airline 
service, in addition to the present north-south service 
furnished by Western Air Lines. 
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Indianapolis Station 
Is Giving Safe Flight 
Major Consideration 


Radio and radar occupy much of the time 


of the engineers at the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration’s Experimental Station at Indian- 


apolis. but these are only two of dozens of 


developments now under way fo make flying 
safer. 
Under the direction of Henry I. Metz. Chief 


of the Experimental Station, 14 engineers and 


8&8 other workers are currently engaged in 14 


projects for which definite sums of money 


have been allocated. 


iddition, because the station is a center for 


lopment of ideas, inventions and experiments, 
offered for study by the 
squeezed in for whatever 


backlog of 


dozens of other 
CAA, 


time can be 


projects are 
some of which are 
spent on them, and still a 
deas worthy of development is at hand. 

Radar Greatest Aid 
CAA’s job 


nical development leaves a whole new layer of knowl- 


The war complicated the 


at Indianapolis. Its acceleration of tech- 
edge and experiment to be applied to civilian uses, 

flying is 
with 


contribution to safety in 


\A’s 


which now are 


Principal war 


radar, and the ¢ program is heavy radar 
Radar 


both 


later 


ts. some of under way. 


ects’ and their effect in civilian flying, 


scheduled and 
ticle 


lransition 


private, will be discussed in a 


high fre 


story at 


from low frequency to very 
aids is today’s big 
These 
functions and 
Service of the CAA, 


is devoted to development and not to pure research 


radio 


Station, 


quency tor most 


the Experimental illustrate 


iccurately the basic 


projects 
purpose of the 


Technical Development which 


and experiment. Sometimes abstract ideas are picked 


up and applied, but in general, only those ideas 


which have been carried through the experiment and 


research stage are accepted for exploration by the 


Technical Development Service. They are then 


deve loped to the point where they are applic able to 
actual use by fliers. 
Radio Range Developments 


radio ranges is always under way. The present fou 


Development of 


operated on low frequencies, and giving 
defi- 


range sys 


course range, 


aural signals, has its faults, and is 


the pilot 


tely on its way out. The whole airway 


of the country is to be converted to VHF, and 
aural and visual VHF range has been 


two-course, 


leveloped to the point where it is installed on cer- 


tain airways in the country, and plans are complete 
for putting it on all airways. 

One of the difficult aspects of the four-course aural 
that the pilot has difficulty in determining 
Another 


is that the range on that frequency is subject to static 


range Is 


in which quadrant of the range he is flying. 


ind the pilot has most difficulty in getting clear 


signals during bad weather, which is exactly the time 
Still another is that low 


he needs the best guidance. 


frequency ranges interfere with one another, and 


operated at full and efficient 
Static—-VHF is far less 
two legs of the range aural, and two 


cannot be power. 


Freer from subject to 
tatic With 
giving visual signals, the pilot receives indications on 
through 
Chis same instrument has been applied to other fly- 


1 pointer instrument and not earphones. 
ing aids, thus reducing the number of cockpit instru 
static 


desirable for 


Freedom from interference 


highly 


required. 
VHF 
communication which is applied on these ranges. 
The history of this range illustrates a major prob- 
lem of this kind of development work. Before the 
CAA had bought equipment to install VHF ranges 


ments 


makes the system voice 
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Keeping Visitors at Indianapolis Posted 





Informing visitors is one of the “major industries” 
Henry I. Metz, chief of the station, discusses with representatives from the Pro- 


Indianapolis. 


at the CAA’s Experimenta! Station at 


visional International Civil Aviation Organization the development of a new omni-directional 


radio range. 


on the airways of the country, the omni-directional 
range, a still further improvement, reached a point 
where it could be applied to practice. Engineers at 
Indianapolis found that conversion of the VHF range 
to the 
equipment and was _ relatively 
Thus, in the middle of the VHF program the plan 


has been changed to include omni-directional ranges. 


omni-directional range employed the same 


inexpensive to do. 


and the airways system of the country will be so 
equipped. 

This type of range simplifies flying for the private 
pilot, either on or off the airways, and still gives 
the airline pilot the kind of guidance he needs. Use 
of this kind of range transmitting on low frequencies 
has been found superior to loran, another wartime 
radio development, for use in long over-water courses, 
and for use over large land areas such as jungles 


and deserts where location of numerous ranges on 
the ground is impossible. 

Developing Two Ranges—Thus. the CAA is de- 
veloping a low frequency omni-directional range along 
with the VHF omni-directional. Both are flown with 
the cross-pointer instrument, visually. VHF 
directional ranges are intended only for use in con- 


tinental United States and the low-frequency ranges 


omni- 


for trans-ocean flying. 

Establishment of sites for these VHF facilities in- 
volve special problems in the field, and the Experi- 
mental Station is developing specifications for use 
by field crews. Because VHF ranges only transmit 
to the limit of sight, more of them are required to 
cover the country, and their efficiency is increased 
when they are carefully located. 

Instrument landing equipment is being installed 
by the CAA at nearly 100 airports throughout the 
country. This is the three-element system developed 
by the CAA consisting of the localizer, glide path 
and marker beacon, and is the system acceptable to 
the CAA and the industry. 


Development Need Seen—Although the Army 


Hundreds of visitors come to the station each week. 


and Navy did remarkable 


ment landing during the 


things with radar in instru- 
war, the pilots of the air- 
airlines and CAA 
radio engineers all agree that considerable develop- 
ment work will be required before radar is safely 
applicable to commercial use, and still further devel- 
opment is proceeding on the CAA’s VHF system. 
During the war the Army standardized on the CAA’s 
instrument landing system. 

Of the three elements, the marker beacon is con- 
sidered fully The heretofore 
operated on a basis of amplitude comparison, with 


lines, the technical men of the 


developed. localizer, 
90 cycles transmitted on one side and 150 cycles on 
the other of the line to define the course along the 
has been using phase com- 


Now the 


course is defined by comparing the phase of two 60- 


runway, improved by 


parison instead of amplitude comparison. 
cycle signals. This change has resulted in a con- 
siderable simplification of the equipment required on 
the transmitter on the ground, and a lightening and 
simplification of the airborne receiver. 

Landing System Improved_—A straight-line glide 
path has been developed as an improvement of the 
landing system. This has come from early work of 
the CAA and the Standards, and the 
straight-line path has been in operation at 


Bureau of 
Indian- 
apolis for observation by airline pilots and engineers. 
It is the that the straight-line path is 
definitely superior to the curved path based on hun- 


consensus 


dreds of landings at Indianapolis by scores of pilots 
of the CAA, the airlines, Army and Navy. 

The CAA is cooperating with the Army in service 
testing of its automatic instrument landing system. 
In this, the indications of the cross-pointer instru- 
ment by which the system is flown are connected to 
the standard automatic pilot, and the station's airline- 
type airplane is flown repeatedly to the point of con- 
tact with the ground without human hands on the 
control. 
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